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MR. H. CORNETT, HIGH SCHOOL TYPING 
INSTRUCTOR, HILLSBORO, ILLINOIS, 


says the new Royal EKlectric Typewriter 


is tops in beauty and performance. 


“*Here at Hillsboro High School the commercial teachers 
determine the make of typewriter they want for their 
classrooms,” says Mr. Cornett. 

“In my opinion the new Royal Electric, like the Royal 
Manual, can’t be surpassed in beauty and performance. 
That’s why my choice is Royal...and one reason why 
we now have 32 Royal Electrics and 32 Royal Manuals 
in our Business Department. 

“And speaking of performance, I’d like to add that 


16 of the 32 electrics have not been touched by a repair- 
man since they were uncrated in August. Royal service 
is very efficient and courteous, when needed.” 
Teachers trust Royal’s dependability and ruggedness. 
Teachers find the Royal Electric easy to teach . . . easy 
to learn. Why don’t you contact your Royal Represen- 
tative for a free demonstration at your ® 
convenience? Test Royal’s superior ROYA) 
qualities for yourself. suaevace 


PRODUCT OF ROYAL MCBEE CORPORATION. WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS 
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WANTED: 


editorial 


VERNER L. DOTSON 
Director of Business Education 
Seattle Public Schools 


WanTED: A PROFESSIONAL WRITER, ONE WHO 
CAN DRAMATIZE OUR STORY AND ATTRACT THE 
ATTENTION OF WE OFFER THE 
WRITER A SUBJECT VITAL TO THE WELFARE OF 


THE NATION. 


OUR COUNTRY AND ONE WHICH WILL CATCH THE 
INTEREST AND IMAGINATION OF THE PUBLIC, A 
SUBJECT WHICH INVOLVES THE STUDENTS OF ALL 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

The business education teachers of America will 
be glad to verify and document the facts for the 
professional writer. Here, in broad outline, is the 
story he must tell. 

z. The scarcity of intelligent, fully qualified 
office workers and capable business managers is 
costing business billions of dollars each year. A 
recent survey of the Seattle offices revealed that 
over 26,000 office workers had to be replaced in 
one year. The cost of replacement includes such 
expenses as advertising, interviewing, testing, pre- 
paring personnel records, and adjusting the new 
office worker to his job. It requires from two to 
six months before an employee is able to do the 
work satisfactorily and often requires a great deal 
of supervisor’s time in teaching the new employee. 

The average cost for replacing the office worker 
and getting him into full production varies widely 
with different companies, from $200 to $1,000. 
Using $400 as the average cost for each of the 
26,000 replacements, the total cost was $10,400,- 
ooo. This 10 million dollar estimate does not take 
into consideration the cost of office workers’ in- 
competency. This same survey showed that over 
7 per cent of the office workers would be dismissed 
because of incompetency if there were available a 
sufficient number of fully qualified office workers 
for replacement. And even this does not tell the 


whole story of loss due to office workers’ lack of 
adequate training and their resulting inefficiency. 
When the Seattle loss is multiplied by all the 
offices of the nation, the total reaches billions. 
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A Highly Succes 


2. An adequate supply of intelligent, fully 
qualified office workers is the obvious answer to 
the problem of turnover and incompetency. With 
a reservoir of qualified office workers, an employed 
office worker will think twice before he quits to 
look for another position. It is equally obvious 
that the way to eliminate incompetency and in- 
efficiency in an office is to hire able, competent 
workers. 

3. The majority of beginning office workers get 
their entire training in high school. Bright students 
who have completed a business course in a high 
school can go directly to work in a business office 
and meet the exacting demands of a business posi- 
tion without attending any other school. 

g. A great scarcity of fully qualified office 
workers continues to exist side by side with wide- 
spread unemployment. Approximately one-half of 
high school graduates do not go to college. Many 
who do start to college soon drop out. If these 
young people would take a business course in high 
school along with their college course, good office 
positions would be waiting for them. Instead, many 
find unemployment, frustration, discouragement, 
and delinquency. 

5. More than one out of three, more nearly one 
out of every two students in our high schools must 
earn their living in business as office workers, sales 
people, managers, and proprietors. The number 
of people in business occupations has increased 
faster than any other occupational classification 
for the last 30 years and the trend continues. 

6. The percentage of bright students who choose 
business subjects in high school is steadily de- 
creasing. The tendency of counselors is to advise 
students, especially those who are college bound, 
to choose all electives from the areas of general 
education. Often the public views business educa- 
tion as being primarily for students of low level 
learning ability. 
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7. The decrease in enrollment in business sub- 
jects is due to nation-wide pressure for more study 
of science, mathematics, social studies, and especi- 
ally foreign languages and the desire of most high 
school students to attain social status by taking 
college preparatory subjects. 

8. College entrance requirements largely de- 
termine the subjects studied in high school, and 
colleges do not include business education subjects 
in their requirements. 

g. In order to have a proper balance in educa- 
tion, business subjects must not be excluded from 
the general education of high schgol students. Our 
economy requires businessmen, technicians, skilled 
mechanics, musicians, and artists as much as it 
needs scientists, mathematicians, and linguists. 

7o. Business education is good education. Busi- 
ness subjects, as taught in high school today, are 
far different than they were 20 years ago. The 
revolutionary changes in business and industry are 
reflected in the content of business courses. When 
pursued successfully, business subjects demand 
persistent and rigorous mental effort. 


zr. The best way to insure college success is 
for the student to have high interest, especial apti- 
tude, and excellent achievement in a subject field 
all four years of high school and then continue 
his study in the same field at college. College en- 
trance requirements should not exclude any field 
of study maintained in both high school and 
college. 

72. No one pattern of subjects is best for all 
students. Each student is unique. Each student 


possesses a combination of special abilities, in- 
terests, background, and vocational objectives 
which differ from every other student — the basis 
for the establishment of the comprehensive high 
school. Interest is the key to success. Each student 
should study the subjects most beneficial to him, 
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those that have meaning, purpose, challenge, and 
stimulation. 

73. College entrance requirements should have 
a definite, measurable, and positive relationship to 
college success. Satisfactory or high fulfillment of 
an admission requirement should be conducive to 
satisfactory or superior college performance or, 
conversely, incomplete, poor, or vo fulfillment of 
an admission requirement should be definitely con- 
ducive to failure in college. There is no evidence 
that one set pattern of subjects for all students 
is most likely to insure college success in spite of 
the fact that most colleges require one pattern. 
But more than 1,000 research studies have been 
made at colleges throughout the country which 
show conclusively that no one pattern is best for 
all students. 

74. The major purpose of business education in 
high school is to provide the knowledge every 
person needs to manage competently his own per- 
sonal business affairs and to understand the struc- 
ture of our business and economic system well 
enough to perform the duties of a good citizen. 

75. Our citizens’ lack of knowledge of business 
and economics is responsible for many of our 
nation’s difficulties. Even our bright high school 
graduates are unfamiliar with the means for pre- 
venting floods, soil erosion, farm surpluses, un- 
balanced Federal budgets, unemployment, under- 
nourished people, inflation, and the flight of gold 
because present college entrance requirements 
preempt students’ time. 

The purpose of this editorial is to find a pro- 
fessional writer who can greatly influence public 
opinion; who believes that we dare not tempt our 
enemies in the cold war with our weakness, either 
economic, political, or military; and who is con- 
vinced that national strength and survival depends 
upon a balanced education which assures youth 
vocational proficiency and economic literacy. 





UNIFICATIO 


obiter dicta 


Herbert A. Tonne 
New York University 


pe etEn many years of debate, unification 
among the major regional associations of 
business education almost became a fact on April 
1, 1961. By a vote of 174 to 180, the business 
meeting of the Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion in New York City rejected a motion to unify 
with the other four regional associations under the 
American Business Education (now the UBEA) 
as of July 1, 1962. The motion was presented 
from the floor because the Executive Board of the 
EBTA was against the motion. 

The vote shows that the poll taken by the 
EBTA in November (in which about over 800 
voted against unification and only 63 in favor) 
was based on what, in my opinion, was misrepre- 
sentation. The NBTA vote, based on no statement 
pro or con, was 88 per cent in favor of unification. 
I cannot believe that the Eastern teachers think 
so differently from the Middle-Western teachers. 
The strong vote at the open session in favor of uni- 
fication (in spite of the fact that many teachers 
who would have voted for unification were away 
because of Passover) showed that the EBTA poll 
was unsound. If the Board had been even neutral, 
the vote would have been overwhelmingly in favor 
of unification. 

Unification will become a reality as of July 1, 
1962, regardless of EBTA. The other four regions 
will by necessity have to have an association for 
the Northeastern area to provide for those who 
wish the national yearbook and the other publi- 
cations. So Eastern teachers will be offered two 
yearbooks and two programs. Many will join both 
at additional expense—many will use the situation 
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as an excuse to join neither. The result will be 
added expense and fewer resources available for 
both. 

Dr. Jay Miller of Goldey Beacom College, 
though opposed to unification, asked wisely that 
a decision be made—that the EBTA either “fish 
or cut bait.” Unfortunately the close vote, which 
in the excitement of open counting may have been 
somewhat inaccurate, means that the issue con- 
tinues to be in front of us. It is to be hoped that 
the EBTA Executive Board will see fit to do what 
some members have asked: provide for a mail 
ballot conducted by an impartial authority with 
both sides given full opportunity to present their 
arguments. There can still be some hope that the 
EBTA Board will re-assess the situation in terms 
of the vote. Those in favor of unification should 
not be discouraged. The result of the EBTA vot- 
ing is typical of the way mankind operates—two 
steps forward, one step backward. I had just 
hoped that business teachers were different. Never- 
theless, as Paul S. Lomax said in speaking in favor 
of unification at the business meeting, “complete 
unification is inevitable.” 

The failure of EBTA to accept unification is 
all the more unfortunate at this time because of 
the attacks being made upon business education 
at the secondary and collegiate level from so many 
directions. The latest threat is an attempt being 
made in the California State Legislature to require 
all teachers to have an academic major. All non- 
academic subjects, including business of course, 
would be classed as minors. All supervisors would 
have to have academic majors even when they 
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supervise in non-academic subjects. For general 
administrators, the academic requirements would 
be even more strict. It is to be hoped that this pro- 
posed legislation will be defeated for, although 
at one time it was said as Maine goes so goes the 
nation, it is far more true today that as California 
goes so goes the nation. However, even if the pro- 
posed legislation is defeated in California, there 
will be numerous further attacks. Stronger spokes- 
men for business education are needed in Wash- 
ington because it is clear that more and more de- 
cision making about education is taking place in 
the Capital. We should be working on more im- 
portant objectives than internal organization. 

The very impartial and competent manner in 
which the EBTA president Helen Keily conducted 
the meeting received candid admiration of all. 
The entire procedure was conducted in a most 
professional and gentlemanly manner in spite of 
sharp differences of opinion presented. Such cour- 
tesy as demostrated under trying conditions augers 
well for more compromise and better understand- 
ing of the objectives of our organizational set-up 
in the future. 


Epitor’s Note: In the last two years “Observa- 
tion, Opinion, and Obiter Dicta’ has presented 
several comments in favor of unification. The edi- 
torial board of the Journal is, however, officially 
neutral, and as usual the pages of the Journal are 
open to those whose point of view, facts, or posi- 
tion support or oppose those expressed in “ooo” or 
elsewhere in the Journal. 





UPGRADING THE PROSPECTIVE 
BUSINESS TEACHER 


Anne Scott Daughtrey 

The Norfolk College of William and Mary 
Norfolk, Virginia ‘“‘What can business teacher education 
institutions do to upgrade the prospec- 
tive business education teacher and 


consequently result in an improved 


EMO to business teacher educa- 

tion institutions: The education 
revolution which is taking place 
throughout the country will not leave 
our field unscathed! The “survival 
of the fittest” will apply to subject 
matter and teachers alike. The time 
is now to lift to the highest level of 
accomplishment those students now 
in our programs of business teacher 
education; to see that they are both 
aware of and competent in the two 
broad areas of our field; to inspire 
them to reach the “master teacher” 
level from the very beginning of their 
careers. There will not be any room 
in the high school of tomorrow for 
any other type of teacher. 

—Nor should there be any but the 
master teacher in classrooms today, 
but there are indications that we have 
a few who are still substandard in 
competency, in teaching techniques, 
in preparation, and in professional 
The following will 
illustrate this fact. 


zeal. incident 

One evening recently we were vis- 
iting friends who have a teenage 
daughter. A junior in high school, 
she is trying to decide in what sub- 
ject she wishes to concentrate to plan 
her teaching career. She is taking a 
college preparatory course, but has 
elected shorthand and typewriting to 
help her partially finance her educa- 
tion. Her excellent high school record 
prompted my teacher-recruitment in- 
stinct to ask, ‘What about business 
Her 


education ?” made me 


shudder! 


reply 
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business education program? 


“Well,” she said, “I’ve been con- 
sidering it and I’ve decided that if I 
want the easivst job, I should teach 
typewriting.” 

“Why?” I ventured, trying desper- 
ately not to show my ruffled feathers 
and to hear her out. 

“Because,” she continued, “I’ve 
watched my typewriting teacher come 
in each day, put our assignment on 
the board, and sit down at her desk. 
The only other move she makes dur- 
ing the whole period is to pull down 
the handle on the interval timer. Boy! 
She really has it made!” 

This! In 1961! What could I 
reply? 

Granting, of course, that her im- 
pression was somewhat exaggerated 
(I hope to Heaven!), this is the type 
of teaching in our field that has 
branded us as trainers, as clock ma- 
nipulators, as assignment givers—as 
anything but the teachers we should 
be and that most of us try to be. 

What can we in teacher education 
do to see that no student in any high 
school business class in the future 
can by any stretch of the teenage 
imagination take such an impression 


away from our classes? 


There are a great many things we 
can do. Let’s examine a few of them. 

1. Set the right example in our 
own teaching every day. Remember 
most beginning teachers more fre- 
quently use the same methods by 
which they were taught than those 
which they learn about. Reflect for a 
moment back to your own early 


years of teaching and see if this is 
not the case. It is imperative, then, 
that we be particularly aware of the 
impression our teaching is making on 
our prospective teachers. Remember 
that the occasional low-energy day 
on which we feel we shall “just 
coast” in class may be the very day 
that some student will take away a 
lasting impression of teaching. 

2. Re-examine our requirements. 
Does the teacher education curricu- 
lum include adequate subject-matter 
requirements to make the student 
competent for his job as a teacher 
of economic concepts and a teacher 
of vocational subjects ? We have been 
doing a commendable job in the vo- 
cational area for years; but we have 
been grossly negligent in preparing 
business education teachers for de- 
veloping economic literacy among our 
youth. As a result, we have in many 
states lost this area to other depart- 
ments. 

A student who has earned fewer 
than six hours in the field of eco- 
nomics has no place in a_ business 
education classroom—skills or other- 
wise; and if he expects to teach a 
subject in the area of economic edu- 
cation on the secondary level, he 
should have considerably more than 
six. The need for such instruction is 
now being publicized by both edu- 
cators and businessmen’ and articles 
emphasizing this need appear regu- 
Biwcation’ “A Proposal for, Basioess Economie 
Education for American Secondary Schools.” 


United Business Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1961. 
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larly in our professional publications. 
If our teacher-education curriculum 
does not prepare the prospective 
teacher for both the vocational and 
general education aspects of business 
education, the situation should be 
corrected immediately. 

3. Inspire our students to be re- 
this aero-space 
age, research has become a necessary 
part of our lives. We search almost 
desperately for a better and quicker 
way to do our daily tasks. Yet how 
many teachers never think of their 
subjects as being in need of research 
for improvement? Although some 
excellent research has been done in 
the field of business education, it is 
still one of the greatest needs of our 
field today, i.e., business education 
for the gifted, testing, standards, 
teaching techniques, TV and other 
electronic teaching aids, ete. 

Look at the other departments. 
There are astonishing developments 
suggested from current research in 
predictive testing, team teaching, ma- 
chine teaching, sectioning, TV, 
methods of acceleration, etc. Are 
there implications for business edu- 
cation to be found in this type of 
research? Are we doing our share 
of research? 


search-minded. In 


Perhaps our most expensive item 
today is time. Yet, in most of our 
schools, we still consume about 2 
years each to develop occupational 
competency in typewriting and short- 
hand. Remember that for years no 
one thought we would break the 
four-minute mile until Roger Ban- 
nister proved that what was consid- 
ered to be the limit of human en- 
deavor could be improved upon. 
Since then, of course, several have 
broken even his record. Does it nec- 
essarily take one and one-half to two 
years to get the majority of our high 
school students to type a minimum 
of 50 words a minute? Or are we 
leaning too heavily upon traditional 
methods and scheduling patterns? 
Research might open up time-saving 
routes to better accomplishment in 
these areas. One of your students in 
the future may map a better course 
for us, if you inspire him to be 
research-minded from the beginning 
of his career. 
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4. Improve our methods program. 
The business teacher education pro- 
gram has traditionally been a coop- 
erative arrangement between the 
school of education and the school 
of business. This has been an admin- 
istratively practical situation and has 
had some advantages. It will prob- 
ably continue to be the most feasible 
arrangement for offering business 
education in many colleges. Though 
it has been the practical arrangement, 
it has caused some schools to offer 
only limited, if any, instruction in the 
methods of teaching business sub- 
jects, largely because of the profes- 
sional requirements in courses of 
general education. It is agreed, of 
course, that every business teacher 
should have a background of such 
general education subjects as psy- 
chology, history and philosophy of 
education, and guidance. Every 
teacher of any subject must have an 
understanding of the total education 
program and an appreciation for the 
place of education in our democratic 
society. 

By the same token, it is just as 
imperative that prospective business 
teachers be required to understand 
the philosophy of business education 
and classroom methods in business 
education. One quarter or one semes- 
ter is inadequate; for, because of the 
many subjects involved in the total 
business education program, there is 
not enough time for the student to 
learn the best methods for all the 
areas. There are those who feel, of 
course, that good teaching methods 
are general enough in nature to cover 
all subjects, and that a general meth- 
ods course is adequate for all teachers. 
This is true for many subjects; but 
business education is specialized and, 
therefore, requires instruction in 
methods particularly adapted to de- 
veloping skills and abilities beyond 
the usual “common kearnings” areas 
which are served by the general 
methods class. 

For example, methods used in 
helping students interpret Shakes- 
peare or understand the three divi- 
sions of our government cannot help 
a business teacher learn how to de- 
velop shorthand skill through the 
Those who have 


Pyramid Plan. 


taught other subjects as well as busi- 
ness education know so well the need 
for an adequate methods program for 
teaching business subjects. 

What, then, would be considered 


an adequate program? Many schools 


require as broad an academic back- 


ground as time permits and a thor- 
ough subject-matter program in busi- 
ness education. This is followed by 
a professional program including the 
basic education courses, and two 
semesters of business teacher educa- 
tion courses, preferably before the 
student-teaching requirement. This 
seems to be a good approach. 

The first of these business teacher 
education courses should place em- 
phasis on a broad overview of the 
field: the development and philosophy 
of business education; the literature 
and leaders in the field ; current prob- 
lems and research implications; pro- 
fessional organizations; standards; 
curriculum development; the close 
relationship of the business teacher 
to the business community; and the 
teaching the basic 


business ¢ubjects. 


methods’ of 


The second semester should con- 
centrate on the methods of teaching 
the pre-employment and vocational 
business subjects with emphasis on 
demonstration teaching by both the 
methods teacher and the students. 

These courses should be followed 
up by supervision of the student 
teachers by the methods teacher or 
a member of the busifiess teacher 
education faculty. Just as it is essen- 
tial that classroom methods and pro- 
cedures be taught by the business 
teacher education faculty, it is also 
essential that supervision and follow- 
up of the student-teacher be done by 
a specialist in business education. 
Through conferences and seminar 
discussions, additional help can be 
given to strengthen weaknesses and 
refine teaching techniques. 

5. Inspire the students to continu- 
ing study. In defining education, 
every teacher will include the fact 
that education is a “continuous 
process from birth to death.” Yet 
how many teachers soon after earn- 
ing their first degree find themselves 
a little rut of procedure and settle 
down comfortably to a career of 
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sameness. Their classes lack interest 
and spontaneity, and the learning 
which takes limited and 
uninspired. 

Perhaps we attach too much im- 


place is 


portance in America today to a de- 
gree per se. But the teacher who is 
interested in continued improvement 
will in most instances go on to the 
graduate degree programs as a nor- 
mal result of his improvement pro- 
gram. Whether a second degree is 
attained or not, however, is not the 
question. 

Improvement can be achieved in 
the comfort of an “easy chair” at 
home, if the teacher is inspired to 
know the importance of reading. So 
many things compete for time in our 
daily lives that reading frequently is 
far down on the list of our activities. 
In business education, though, it is 
a must; and we would be very remiss 
in teacher education if we did not 
instill in our students the desire to 
read! read! read! 


to see how records are actually kept 
today? We should point out to our 
students examples of the constantly 
changing needs of business and show 
the effect on business education in 
both curriculum content and methods 
of instruction, Impress upon them 
the fact that change is synonymous 
with life, and that adaptability to 
change indicates a vitality that every 
educator if he 
inspiration to his students. 

What can business teacher educa- 
tion institutions do to upgrade the 
prospective business education teacher 


needs is to be an 


and consequently result in an im- 
proved business education program ? 


arty ping 


We have discussed six items that 

will serve as a start: 

1. Set the right example. 
Re-examine our requirements. 
Inspire students to be research- 

minded. 

Improve our methods program. 

Inspire students to continuing 

study. 

Teach students to be adaptable to 

change. 

This, of course, is only a begin- 
ning. Business education can be im- 
proved if we send out better teachers. 
Ask yourself: What can J do for 
those who are now in my business 


teacher education program? 


TIGER HEAD 


By Judy Wible 
Galena Park High School 
Galena Park, Texas 


6. Teach our students to be adapt- 
able to change. Change in education 
is a slow process. It is said that it 
takes fifty years for a new idea in 
the time it is first 
introduced to become a part of the 


education from 
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total program in schools throughout ple Lf st ues AUS Nears 
the country. Furno and Lloyd? point AL Rs a Nd 
out in a recent study that the for- eH f , eS 
midable dinosaur became extinct be- BT 
cause it failed to adapt to just a few 
degrees of temperature change; that 
civilizations have perished because 
they failed to adapt themselves to 
changing world conditions; and that 
if education, the backbone of our so- 
ciety, fails to change when necessary, 
the society it serves could also fail. 
We live in a world of change. Our 
direction, therefore, is either forward 
or backward—there is no standing 
still. Business education teachers, by 
the very nature of the field, are more : 
subject to the changing tempo caused ty, ase 
improvements in AGLI, Fe hy 
business their colleagues in — YY 
other areas. I wonder, though, how 
many teachers of high school book- 


by technological 
than 


This is a rather difficult design to execute, inasmuch as not only was it necessary to use 
the variable line spacer, vary the intensity of touch, and choose the variety of characters— 
but the typist also had to use the paper release and turn the paper in the typewriter to 
different angles. Some of the characters used in constructing the design were: #, apostrophe, 
hyphen, parentheses, asterisk and underscore. 

This is one of the entries submitted in the Annual Typewriter Art Contest conducted by 
Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted will be printed in later issues of this magazine. 


keeping have visited offices recently 


2? Orlando F. Furno and Robert C. Lloyd. ‘‘The 
Tempo of Educational Change—-A Lesson in 
Change and Survival.’’ Systems for Educators, 
Vol. 7, No, 3, January-February, 1961. New York: 
Remington Rand Systems. p. 3. 
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“Have you ever been confused about 
figuring standard word count for dic- 


tation in materials?” 


WORD-COUN 
FORMULAS FOR 
STENOGRAPH 


Vernon W. Stone 
Maryland State College 
Princess Anne, Maryland 


Editorial Note: Most stenography teachers have had 
occasion to change the word count of dictation material 
from one speed to another. Also, occasionally it is desir- 
able to convert a newspaper article or a short paragraph 
to timed dictation. The formulas in this article will be 
helpful to those who do not know how to handle the 
standard word count under such conditions, Beginning 
teachers, particularly, may not have been given this in- 
formation in their methods classes and, therefore, are 
sometimes confused as to how to proceed. 

There is no suggestion in this article that all dictation 
must be timed dictation. In fact, perhaps the best answer 
to the problem of what to do with uncounted material 
or material which is not counted in the speed intervals 
the teacher wishes to use is to give the material as 
untimed dictation. Undoubtedly the sooner the class 
becomes accustomed to receiving untimed dictation the 
more progress the class will make. 

The author of this article apparently had a lot of fun 
working out the formulas, and some of the Journal 
readers may also have fun in interpreting them. . 


UMEROUS services are provided by publishers and 

others for today’s progressive-minded shorthand 
teachers. Dictation materials are supplied at the various 
desired speeds, with word groups counted and clearly 
marked off at 15-second intervals. The service rendered 
in this respect is of a high quality, and it is available 
in quantity. 
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Despite the foregoing, there are situations and circum- 
stances which require the shorthand instructor to mark 
off his own material or revise that already marked off. 

Here, he must take into account the number of words 
and/or syllables within each word group, the time in 
which each group is to be dictated, and the speed at 
which the material is to be dictated. Further, let us 
assume that given material has been counted for 80 
wam—20 words to be dictated each 15 seconds—and 
that the teacher desires to dictate the material at 100 
wam. (This is indeed a practical example insofar as the 
instructor may seek to build speed by changing the 
dictation speed of particular material.) In how many 
seconds should the 20-word groups now be dictated to 
attain a speed of 100 wam? See Formula III. 

Let us then look at the formulas and tables closely. 


FORMULA | 
Where, Sy (syllables) is the number of syllables in a marked-off 
word group; 
G (group) is the number of words in the given marked-off 
word group; 
and 
1.4 is the accepted average number of syllables in a standard 
word 
Sy= GX 14 
Example: 20-word groups are being used. 
Question: How many syllables are in a word group? 
Answer: Sy = 20 X 1.4 
= 28 syllables (See Table |) 
Table 1 shows the equivalent number of syllables for 
specified word groups from 10 to 60. 
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TABLE 1 


THE EQUIVALENT NUMBER OF SYLLABLES (Sy) FOR A SPECIFIED 
WORD GROUP (G) 
G Sy 
10 14 
1S 2! 
20 28 
25 35 
30 42 
35 49 
40 56 
45 63 
50 70 
55 77 
60 84 


When the instructor is marking off his own dictation 
materials, merely counting the number of words in a 
given group or passage will ordinarily suffice. However, 
when numerous long and/or short words are observed 
in the material, the syllabic count may be fairer. Spot 
checking is recommended in such a case to determine 
whether or not the count approximates the number of 
syllables ordinarily required for that number of words. 
The sampling technique to check groups of words at 
random may be employed. For example, assume that the 
words are counted in 20-word groups. Each such group 

‘should contain approximately 28 syllables. To the extent 
that the syllabic count differs from 28 syllables, to that 
extent will the wam speed be off. 


FORMULA II 
Sy 


1.4 
Example: 49 syllables are in a given word group. 


Question: How many words are in a group? 
49 
Answer: G = — 


1.4 
= 35 words (See Table |!) 


FOMULA III 
60 

i= 
S/G 

Where T (Time) is the number of seconds in which the marked-off 

group of words is to be dictated; 

60 is the (constant) number of seconds in a minute; 

S (Speed) is the speed at which the dictation is to be given; 
and 

G (Group) 


Example: 


is the number of words in the marked-off group 

15-word groups are being used; and it is desired to dictate 

at a speed of 100 wam. 

Question: In how many seconds should each 15-word group be dic- 
tated? 

60 


> 


] ——— 
100/15 
60 


6.67 (634) 
= 9 Seconds (See Table II) 
Table II shows the number of seconds (T) in which a 
given word group (G) is to be dictated for a given num- 
ber of words a minute (S). 


TABLE II (for Formula II!) 

THE NUMBER OF SECONDS (T) IN WHICH A GIVEN WORD 
GROUP (G) IS TO BE DICTATED FOR A GIVEN NUMBER OF 
WORDS A MINUTE (S) 

S 
60 70 80 90 











The foregoing formulas and accompanying tables il- 
lustrate how to prepare for dictation material which has 
previously been counted in specified word groups and 
also how to determine syllabic count for non-counted 
material. Formulas IV and V are presented without 
tables, inasmuch as these tables can be developed 
without difficulty. 


FORMULA IV 
G 

$= —— X 60 
i 


The symbols are as shown in Formula III. 
Example: 1!5-word groups are being used; and a group is being 
dictated in 9 seconds. 

Question: At what speed is the dictation? 

15 

— X 60 


Answer: S 


9 
= 1.67 (13%) X 60 
= 100 wam 


FORMULA V 
TXS 


60 
Where, the symbols are as shown in Formula Ill. 
Example: Each word group is being dictated in 9 seconds; 
at a speed of 100 wam. 
Question: How many words are contained in a word group? 
9 X 100 
Answer: G 


60 
900 


60 
= 15 Words 





INVEST 
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EXAMINING THE MERITS 
of CONNECTIONISM 
for TYPEWRITING 


Stanley K. Fitch 
Lynwood High School 
Lynwood, California 


“The connectionist typewriting class 
would be quickly recognized as ex- 
pounding a combination of ‘tradi- 


tionalism’ 


and modern educational 


psychology principles.” 


Part Il 


Connectionism in Action 


in the Typewriting Classroom 


How would we recognize Connectionism in operation in a typewriting 


classroom? The 
Connectionism to 


I. The First Week of Typewriting: 
During the first day of typewriting 
the students would discover that there 
is a definite procedure to follow each 
day. The teacher would tell the stu- 
dents that each day before they start 
to type they must do the following in 
the order given: (1) check position 
before the typewriter, (2) insert the 
paper into the machine properly, (3) 
adjust the paper with the use of the 
paper release, if necessary, and (4) 
adjust the marginal stops. During 
the first day the students would also 
be told to read through the first seven 
pages of their typewriting textbook 
on how to learn to type. The textbook 
would contain detailed instructions to 
the students as to what procedure 
would have to be followed in learning 
to typewrite. 

On the second day the students 
would spend the entire period listen- 
ing to the role habits play while one 
is learning to type. They would be 
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told that learning to type is largely a 
matter of habit formation. 
habits are formed during the first few 
weeks of typewriting, a correct be- 


Since 


ginning is most important. At all 
times, therefore, the teacher would 
tell his students that they must strive 
for accuracy and correct technique. 

On the third day the Connectionist 
teacher would inform his students 
that they will soon be ready to start 
typewriting. He would explain vari- 
ous features of the typewriter such as 
the line space lever and the paper 
bail which would be put to use as 
soon as the students begin to type. 
The Connectionist teacher would 
also state some operative features of 
typewriting. The students would 
learn, for instance, that they must 
have the key location firmly in mind 
before they proceed to strike the key. 

On the fourth day the students 
would be introduced to the keyboard. 
The “part” method of initiating the 
keyboard would be employed. The 


r 


second half of this article features an application of 
typewriting as well as an evaluation of the “system.” 


students would cover three or four 
keys the first day and one or two 
new keys each day thereafter. The 
keyboard would be covered in about 
six weeks. 

After taking up a few key locations 
during the first part of the period on 
the fourth day of typewriting, the 
students would spend the rest of the 
period typing. They would be asked 
to type four perfect copies of Exer- 
cise 1. 

The beginning students would per- 
fect their skill at the typewriter by 
emphasizing one element at a time. 
For instance, in typing the word the 
the students would respond to the 
word as t-h-e. The students would be 
told that later on when the elementary 
units have been sufficiently mastered 
they would pass on to a higher level 
in the hierarchy of habits. Sight or 
sound of the word the will elicit a 
smoothly flowing unitary response. 
_ With still further practice, the stu- 
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dents would be told, they would be 
able to type several words, phrases, 
clauses or even complete sentences— 
each as a single smooth response. 
On the fifth day the students 
would be told to keep on striving 
for the four perfect copies they were 
asked to do the previous day. They 
would also be told that they should 
not worry if it takes them several 
days to secure the four perfect copies. 
Students who had reached their goal 
before the end of the fifth period af 
typewriting would be told to type 
five consecutive 


perfect copies of 


Exercise 2. 

II. More Advanced Typewriting: 
The more advanced stages of type- 
writing would be an extension of 
what had been taught during the first 
week, All practice in the typewriting 
class would be directed toward accu- 
racy. Very seldom would the students 
type for speed, and at all times it 
would be subordinated to accuracy. 
Errors would be plotted on a chart 
so that they could be diagnosed with 
greater care than ever. Appropriate 
drills would then be prescribed to 
help eliminate these errors. 

The students would be largely on 
their own throughout their typewrit- 
ing career. Communication between 
the teacher and the students would 
be largely confined to the beginning 
of each period. This communication 
would be primarily of a directive na- 
ture from the teacher to the students 
and would instructions on 
how to type accurately, how to sit in 


contain 


front of the typewriter, and other 
similar directions. 


Ill. The Typewriting Teacher’s 
Role: The duties of a Connectionist 
teacher would consist of breaking 
larger units of work into their most 
fundamental elements and then build- 
ing them up again, directing trial- 
and-error learning, and testing the 
students. The Connectionist teacher 
would also be constantly concerned 
with goals, reward, and motivation. 

Since learning according to the 
Connectionists must proceed from 
simple to complex, and since com- 
plex tasks are really an accumulation 
of many simpler tasks, one job of the 
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teacher is to break down larger units 
into smaller ones. When these smaller 
units have been learned the typewrit- 
ing teacher must build them up again. 
This procedure would be used in 
teaching the business letter. 

Before introducing the business 
letter to the typewriting class the 
teacher would have it broken down 
into its various component parts such 
as date, inside address, and saluta- 
tion. The students would study each 
of these parts before proceeding to 
work with the business letter in its 
entirety. 

In directing trial-and-error learn- 
ing the Connectionist teacher would 
spend much of his time coping with 
typographical errors. Since accuracy 
is so “important” the teacher would 
carefully check all students’ papers. 
Second, he would diagnose the causes 
of errors and prescribe drills to help 
eliminate them. He would also cau- 
tion the students repeatedly to pro- 
ceed with greatest of care at all 
times. 

The 


teacher would test the students re- 


Connectionist typewriting 
peatedly. Only a quantitative type of 
testing procedure would be employed. 
For instance, in checking a business 
letter which the students were asked 
to compose, the mechanical aspects 
of grammar would be carefully noted. 
Such an “intangible” as “angu- 
larity of style” would receive little 
if any consideration. 

The Connectionist teacher would 
also acquaint his students with the 


goal toward which they are striving, 
motivate them, and reward them. In 
the case of the business letter the goal 
might be three perfect copies in one 
period. The students might be moti- 
vated by telling them that all secre- 
taries must know how to type busi- 
ness letters. The reward might 
consist of praise. 

Evaluation of Connectionism in the 

Typewriting Class 

The Connectionist typewriting class 
would be quickly recognized. as ex- 
pounding a combination of “tradi- 
tionalism” and modern educational 
psychology principles. Since _ this 
classification would typify most type- 
writing classes—at least to a degree 
—one can readily discern that Con- 
nectionism has played a major role 
in influencing typewriting instruction. 

While it is dangerous and often 
untrue to label “traditionalism” as 
being undesirable, such pioneer prac- 
tices in typewriting as extreme em- 
phasis upon accuracy, technique, and 
drill may be questioned as desirable 
classroom practice. 

The more palatable aspects of Con- 
nectionism are evident in its emphasis 
upon reward, motivation, and goal. 


Conclusion 


Connectionism has both weak and 
strong points with reference to im- 
plications for typewriting instruc- 
tion. It would be in line with the 
theory of Connectionism to utilize its 
strong features and omit the weaker 
ones. 


the answer’s in 
the back 


of the book (> 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
The Journal devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question: 


Are the personal-use objectives of bookkeeping 
being accomplished in the bookkeeping class? 


Read what Robert G. Soule has to say about stressing the personal-use 
values of bookkeeping in his article on the last page of this magazine. 


>> 
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NATIONAL BUSINESS 
ENTRANCE TESTS.... 


HH’ you given the National Busi- 


ness Entrance Tests to your 
senior business students? Do you 
know what they are? If your answer 
to both of these questions is “no,” 
you will want to send for information 
and a sample kit of the tests, which 
can be obtained by sending your re- 
quest to: National Business Entrance 
Tests, NEA Educational Center, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. The information is free: 
the kit will cost you $3. This testing 
and scoring service is sponsored by 
the United States Business Education 
Association. 


Purpose 


The purpose in giving the tests is 
to measure the achievement or mar- 
ketable skills of the pupils in various 
basic office jobs, including bookkeep- 
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PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


Margaret W. Baird 
Portage High School 
Portage, Indiana 


“Every business education depart- 
ment can render a valuable service to 
its students, school, and community 
by administering the National Busi- 
ness Entrance Tests.” 


ing, general office clerical, machine 
calculation, stenography, and _ type- 
writing. A student may choose the 
area or areas in which he wishes to 
be tested, but all must take a basic 
Business Fundamentals and General 
Information Test. 

My own experience with the tests 
has been a rewarding one, and it all 
began with sending for the $3 kit 
mentioned above. Upon receiving and 
examining the contents of the kit, [ 
was so impressed with the materials 
that I immediately asked my principal 
for permission to request the Joint 
Committee on Tests to register our 
school as a testing center. After con- 
vincing the principal of the value of 
the project and gaining his permis- 
sion, I sent the request to the Joint 
Committee on Tests, United Business 
Education Association, 1201 Six- 


teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. I also asked the Committee to 
send me enough descriptive brochures 
to send to each of the ten high 
schools in our county that I intended 
to ask to participate. 

Next came selling the idea to the 
other two members of my depart- 
ment. I asked them to co-operate with 
me in carrying out the project, which 
they readily agreed to do. Now we 
were ready to set a date near the 
end of the school year and decided on 
the first Saturday in May as the 
most desirable day. 


Preparation 


Interest was created among the 
senior business students by explain- 
ing the purposes and benefits of the 
tests in our classes. My advanced 
secretarial class helped in typing let- 
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More than one million 
Americans are living proof. 
Remernber...your contribu- 
tions helped save many of 
these lives. Your continuing 
contributions are needed 
to help discover new cures 
and, ultimately, the preven- 
tion of cancer itself. 


Remember, too, if you delay 
seeing your physician, you 
drastically cut your chances 
of cure. Annual checkups 
are the best way of detect- 
ing cancer in time. 





Guard your family! 
Fight cancer witha 
checkup & a check 





American 
Cancer 
Society 





ters, inviting the other schools in our 
county to participate in the event. 
Enclosed with the letter were the 
brochure, giving complete details 
about the tests; a registration blank; 
and a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. The letters were mailed about 
six weeks in advance of the date set 
for the testing, so that the business 
teachers in the schools invited had 
ample time to explain the testing to 
their seniors. Knowing the date this 
far in advance helps both the teachers 
and the pupils in planning their calen- 
dar of activities so that they will not 
already have other commitments. 

A deadline for registering was set 
for approximately three weeks be- 
fore the date set for the testing. This 
allowed enough time for ordering and 
receiving the tests before May 7. 

Each pupil was asked to pay the 
cost of the test or tests which he 
chose. The fees were to be returned 
with the registration blanks. The 
amount of the fee or cost to the pupil 
depends upon which test he wants and 
whether or not he chooses more than 
one. The 2000 Series tests, which we 
used, cost $1 each, except for the 
Stenography and the General Office 
Clerical. These are $1.25. 


After receiving the registration 
blanks and ordering the appropriate 
tests, I made the following Schedule: 


Personin 
Charge 


M. Baird 
J.Gland 


.Gland 
. Rader 


D. Rader 
M. Baird 


Time—a.m. Event Place 


8:15- 8:30 
8:35- 9:15 


Register Lobby 
Basic Business Rm. 101 
Fundamentals 
9:20-10:35 Bookkeeping Rm. 101 
9:20-10:35 Clerical Rm. 102 
10:35-10:45 Ten-minute rest period 
10:50-12:00 Typewriting Rm. 103 
10:50-12:15 Stenography 
(No students had chosen the 
Machines Calculations Test.) 


Test Description 


The Basic Business Fundamentals, 
which all test candidates are required 
to take, is timed for forty minutes; 
the stenography takes one hour, fif- 
teen minutes. The other tests are 
timed for one hour. Using this sched- 
ule, it was not necessary to make ar- 
rangements for lunch. However, the 
2100 Series tests, which are two 
hours in length, can be used instead 
of the 2000 Series, which we used. 
In that case, the schedule would have 
to be changed accordingly and ar- 
rangements made for lunch. FBLA 


members can help with registering, 
guiding the visiting students to the 
various rooms, and luncheon ar- 
rangements if testing is to extend 
into the afternoon. 


Scoring 


After the testing is completed, the 
tests are sent to one of the four official 
scoring centers. The one nearest us 
is at Western Illinois University, 
Macomb, Illinois. In about two weeks 
this center returned to us certificates 
for those students who had met the 
requirements of the tests, together 
with tabulated results for the group 
and a percentile table. A few of the 
students received a certificate of Su- 
perior Proficiency. The certificates 
were sent to each participating school 
to be distributed to the pupils. The 
certificates for our own students were 
presented at our annual Awards Day 
Convocation in the latter part of May. 


Benefits 


The many benefits derived from 
this type of testing made it well worth 
the effort. The student receives a 
wallet-size Certificate of Proficiency 
or one of Superior Proficiency, which 
he may show to a prospective em- 
ployer during an interview for a po- 
sition. Since individual scores and a 
percentile table are returned to the 
testing center, the teachers may com- 
pare the students’ achievement with 
the national norms. This tends to up- 
grade the instruction in the business 
education department. The depart- 
ment also enjoys a certain amount of 
prestige by participating in this na- 
tional testing program. The school 
benefits by the resulting up-grading ; 
the community benefits by the result- 
ing increase in marketable skills of 
the graduates. 

And last, but possibly most im- 
portant, the National Business En- 
trance Tests, which simulate office 
conditions, give the graduating busi- 
ness students some valuable practice 
in preparing for those employment 
tests they will be taking soon after 
graduation. 

Every business education depart- 
ment can render a valuable service 
to its students, school, and commun- 
ity by administering the National 
Business Entrance Tests. 
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THE 


WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


ROTATING 


BANK 


ACCOUNT 


Charles J. Gansloser 


Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery 


Chicago, Illinois 


* would be difficult to comprehend 
the amount of time and money that 
is being expended annually by Ameri- 
can industry in preparing monthly 
bank reconciliations. A large por- 
tion of this time could be eliminated 
through the use of “revolving” or 
“rotating” bank accounts. 

For the purpose of illustrating the 
procedures relating to Rotating Bank 
Accounts let us assume that the bank 
has agreed to the system and that 
only one bank account (a general 
fund) is involved. The procedures 
applicable to one account can be ap- 
plied to others, including payroll ac- 
counts. The procedure involves open- 
ing a new bank account each month 
and at the end of the month trans- 
ferring the book balance from one 
bank account to another account 
designated for the subsequent month. 
As the book balances for accounts of 
prior month(s) have been closed, 
the bank statements for those ac- 
counts should reflect only outstanding 
checks and, possibly, deposits in tran- 
sit. These items should clear rapidly, 
thus insuring an eventual final bank 
statement with a zero balance. A 
blanket authorization by the Board 
of Directors would probably meet the 
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bank’s requirement for opening and 
closing the monthly accounts. 

The application of the system re- 
quires the use of a method of identi- 
fication, such as differently colored 
checks for each month or the pre- 
stamping of checks by the number of 
the month involved. For instance, 
all checks written in January would 
be stamped with the number “1,” 
February, “2,” etc. Where the stamp 
is used, it is desirable that the num- 
ber be bold, of outstanding color and 
preferably be placed in the signature 
space. Likewise, all deposit slips 
should be stamped with the number 
of the month. 


Basic Procedures 


(1) On the last of the first month 
in which the system has been in op- 
eration determine the book balance 
of the cash account; prepare a check 
drawn on the first bank account in 
the amount of the book balance for 
deposit to a new or second bank ac- 
count. This closes the first bank 
account and opens the second ac- 
count. If January’s balance is to be 
transferred to February, the check 
would be stamped “1” and the de- 
posit slip would be stamped “2.” 


Significant reduction in bank recon- 
ciliation costs possible through a 
rotating bank account or some varia- 
tion of this procedure. 


The computation of the month-end 
transfer should reflect all bank debit 
and credit memoranda issued during 
the month as well as bank service 
charges. 

(2) Upon receiving the bank state- 
ment and cancelled checks from the 
bank for the first month, it shall be 
assumed that the balance reflects only 
outstanding checks and deposits in 
transit. 

(3) Checks issued during the sec- 
ond month and deposits made during 
the second month should be stamped 
with the appropriate number of the 
second month. Month-end procedures 
should be repeated as in (1) above. 

(4) Shortly after the close of the 
second month the bank will submit 
two bank statements, one for each of 
the months, unless the account for 
the first month had already reached 
a zero balance and a final bank state- 
ment had been received previously. 
As the majority of checks (especially 
payroll checks) clear rapidly, the ac- 
counts should close within two or 
three months. 


Side Effects 
It is of interest to consider that the 


rotating bank account procedure does 
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not have any effect upon the general 
ledger cash account or subsidiary 
cash records. It is not necessary to 
open a new general ledger cash ac- 
count each month. The month-end 
balances in the cash account should 
represent the amount to be trans- 
ferred. The transfer entries as re- 
corded in the check register or cash 
disbursements records are memo- 
randa entries only ; they are recorded 
only for the purpose of accounting 
for all checks issued. 


Advantages 


The foregoing procedures result 
in the elimination of three steps 
which normally are required under 
the usual method of reconciling bank 
accounts. The three procedures elimi- 
nated are identified in the following 
tabulation setting forth the proce- 
dures followed when cancelled checks 
and bank statements are received at 
month end: 


USUAL METHOD 


the usual method of reconciling bank 
accounts to determine the outstand- 
ing checks. It should be remembered, 
however, that on those rare occasions 
when such reversion is necessary, 
the work involved is no more than 
that which normally is required with- 
out the adoption of the system. 


Questions and Variations 


There are undoubtedly 
questions which arise at this point. 
First, what is the bank’s attitude in 
regard to rotating bank accounts? 
This is an important question; 
without the bank’s cooperation, the 
adoption of the system would not 
be possible. Several banks have been 
contacted and have expressed an 
active interest and have cited cases 
where a few of their customers use 
the system or a variation thereof. 
Some banks have developed proce- 
dures for their customers along 
similar methods. Some large banks 


several 


ROTATING ACCOUNT METHOD 


(1) Investigate any unusual debit and credit memoranda....Same as usual method 


(2) Review cancelled checks for alterations, dates, proper 


signatures and endorsements 


ume as usual method 


(3) Sort cancelled checks in numerical sequence........... Not required 


(4) Compare cancelled checks against the check register 


to determine the outstanding checks. . 


peas seas enka es Oe RUUD 


(5) Prepare a list of the outstanding checks...............Not required 


(6) Compare the detail of cancelled checks with the detail 
record of checks issued as to date, payee and amount..Same as usual method 


(7) Compare credit items on the bank statement to cash 


receipt records 


Same as usual method 


(Note: Where the Rotating Bank Account system is used, it is advisable to “fan” through 
cancelled checks to determine that they bear the appropriate stamping of the account 


involved. ) 


It has been mentioned that the ma- 
jority of accounts will have “zeroed- 
out” in two or three months. But, 
there will be times when an account 
will not close promptly, and the bal- 
ance on the latest bank 
statement could very well consist of 
only one outstanding check. The 
logical procedure would be to com- 
pare the balance with amounts of 
individual checks written as shown 
in the check register. If the balance 
consists of more than one outstand- 
ing check, it will become necessary to 
revert to the “block” method or even 


as shown 
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have tabulating equipment to offer 
for the use of their customers. 
Consideration should also be given 
to procedures to be followed when 
it is necessary to stop payment on 
a check or when an error in the 
transfer computation occurs. In re- 
gard to the former, were a check to 
become lost and a stop payment 
order and duplicate check issued in 
a subsequent month, the duplicate 
check should be stamped with the 
same stamp as the original check. 
The check should bear a current date 
for the purpose of making the stop 


payment order effective. The entry 
in the check register would be in- 
dicated “memo only” to avoid taking 
the amount into consideration when 
making the next transfer. If a bank 
charge (or credit) is not known 
until a date subsequent to the trans- 
fer date, an adjustment would be- 
come necessary. For example, if a 
bank debit memo were not recorded, 
a correction would be required be- 
cause the amount subject to transfer 
would be in excess of the true book 
balance. A check should be drawn 
on the current account for deposit 
to the account designated for the 
month in which the debit memo was 
issued. The check will be charged 
ultimately by the bank to the current 
account, thus reducing the account 
to reflect the actual book balance. 
Also, if an error occurs in comput- 
ing the balance to be transferred at 
month end, a check may be issued 
in the next period to correct such 
error. If the amount transferred was 
not sufficient to cover the correct 
balance, a check drawn on the first 
account to the deposit of the current 
account would be required. 

There are several variations simi- 
lar to the rotating bank account pro- 
cedures that have been outlined. 
The most common is the “block” 
or “batch” method. This method is 
adaptable for concerns writing a 
large volume of checks per month. 
Basically the principles are the 
same as those of the rotating bank 
account. A dollar control is estab- 
lished for each block or series of 
one hundred or one thousand 
checks. The zeroing-out principle 
is the same as that of the rotating 
bank account procedure. Other 
firms which have mechanical tabu- 
lating equipment use a check pat- 
terned after a tabulating key-punch 
card which, after cancellation, can 
be processed through automatic 
sorting equipment, thus facilitating 
the bank reconciliation process. 

In many instances, the adoption of 
one of the methods briefly outlined 
above will enable significant reduc- 
tion in bank reconciliation costs. 


Reprinted by special permission from 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery Jour- 
nal, Volume 38, No. 2, April-June, 1957. 
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DRAMATIZATION: 


AN EFFECTIVE DEVICE FOR 
TEACHING PERSONAL TRAITS 
AND BUSINESS SKILLS, Part Ill 


Edna H. Barbour 
Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, Illinois 


JOB INTERVIEWS 


Scenes showing correct and incor- 
rect behavior during job interviews 
are given in the following skit :* 


THE ACID TEST—WILL YOU BE HIRED? 


Scene: The Personnel Office of an 
insurance company. 

Time: A Saturday morning in May. 

Cast: Personnel Director, Miss 
Brown; Receptionist, Miss Green ; 
First Applicant, Miss Black; Sec- 
ond Applicant, Miss White. 


(Completed application papers for . 


a position as stenographer in the Per- 
sonnel Office are on the desk of the 
Personnel Director. Miss Brown is 
standing at a file with her back to the 
desk. In the outer office the recep- 
tionist is seated at her desk.) 

(First applicant enters.) 

Miss GREEN: Is there something I 
can do for you? 

Miss Brack: (Chewing gum, wear- 
ing tight sweater and skirt and 
dangling jewelry.) Oh yes! I 
came to see Miss Brown about a 
job. She asked me to come. That 
was after I wrote. 


*Contributed by Eva Maxey, Highland Park 
(Illinois) High School. 


APRIL, 1961 


This article is continued from the February and March issues of the JouRNAL 


OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. 


The dramatizations of Part I and Part II 


emphasized such personal traits and work habits as cooperation. initiative, 
punctuality, neatness, efficiency and posture. 


Miss GREEN: Come this way, please. 
Miss Brown is ready to see you. 
(They approach the interviewer's 
desk.) Miss Brown, Miss Black is 
here to see you. (Miss Black 
“plops’ herself into a chair and 
sits there with legs crossed and 
swings her foot.) 

Miss Brown: Oh yes, Miss Black, I 
will be with you in a moment. 
Won't you be seated? (She turns 
and is surprised to see Miss Black 
already seated and seats herself at 
desk and picks up application 
blank.) I have your application 
and see that you are from ———— 
High School. We have had a num- 
ber of graduates from the 
High School in our company. I 
note that you are to be graduated 
this June. 

Miss Biack: Yes, just one more 
month to go and I'll sure be glad 
to get out. 

Miss Brown: Have you had any ex- 
perience doing office work? 

Miss Brack: No. 

Miss Brown: Why would you like 
to work for our company? 

Miss Biack: I’ve heard that it’s a 
good place to work, and you don’t 
have to work too hard. 


Miss Brown: Do you like to work 
with people ? 

Miss Brack: I like people. I worked 
in a 5 and 10 one summer and got 
along OK. 

Miss Brown: Do you have any 
questions you would like tg ask 
about the work here? 

Miss Biack: Yes, how much does 
this job pay? 

Miss Brown: We are paying $240 a 
month to start. With satisfactory 
service and additional duties, this 
will increase... 

Miss Brack: (Interrupts.) What 
are the hours? 

Miss Brown: Our hours are from 
9 to 5 with an hour for lunch. Do 
you have any further questions? 

Miss Biack: (Shakes her head in- 
dicating she has no further ques- 
tions. ) 

Miss. Brown: We shall keep your 
application on file; and if we need 
you, we shall call. (Rings and re- 
ceptionist enters.) Miss Green, 
would you show Miss Black out? 
(A few minutes pass and the sec- 
ond applicant enters.) 

Miss GREEN: Good morning. Is 
there something I can do for you? 
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Miss Wuite: (Miss White is 
neatly dressed in appropriate office 
attire and is wearing gloves and a 
small hat.) Yes, I’m Miss White. 
I had an appointment to see Miss 
Brown at this hour. I made ap- 
plication several days ago for a 
position with your firm. 

Miss GREEN: Come this way, Miss 
White. Miss Brown is ready to see 
you. 

Miss Brown, this is Miss White. 

Miss Brown: How do you do, Miss 
White. Won't you be seated? 

Miss Wuite: Yes, thank you. (Does 
not rush and maintains calm dig- 
nity. She takes chair and sits down 
gracefully.) 

Miss Brown: Thank you, Miss 
Green. (Nods approval and then 
turns to Miss White as Miss Green 
departs.) You are to be graduated 
from the High School this 
June. 

Miss Wuite: Yes, I will be graduat- 
ing next month. It hardly seems 
possible that four years could pass 
so quickly. 

Miss Brown: Have you had any 
office experience ? 

Miss Wuirte: I was fortunate to 
have an opportunity to work this 
year in our main office doing some 
typing, filing, and duplicating. I 
also worked last summer for the 
Ford Motor Company doing gen- 
eral office work. 

Miss Brown: Why would you like 
to work for our company? 

Miss Wuite: I did a project on in- 
surance in the basic business 
course in high school and found it 
very interesting. Mr. James Smith, 
who is one of the salesmen here, is 
also a friend of our family; and he 
has told me about the many advan- 
tages in employment here. 

Miss Brown: Do you like to work 
with people? 

Miss Wuite: I like working with 
people very much; but if neces- 
sary, I can work well alone. 

Miss Brown: Are there any ques- 
tions you have about the work 
here? 

Miss Wuite: About how long will 
it take for me to learn the routine 
of the work here? 

Miss Brown: There will be new 
problems arising all along, but for 
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the most part, you will know the 
routine in about two or three 
weeks. 

Miss Wuirte: Could you let me know 
the hours and salary? 

Miss Brown: To begin with, you 
will receive $240 a month. This 
will be increased with satisfactory 
service and added duties. I believe 
that with your training you will 
earn advancement rather rapidly. 
Our working hours in the office 
are from 9 to 5, with an hour for 
lunch. We operate a cafeteria 
where our employees may obtain 
at cost the very best of meals. We 
also have a medical clinic for em- 
ployees, although I hope you'll not 
need that service. (Spoken with a 
smile. ) 

Miss Waite: (Smiling in acknow!- 
edgment.) I should like to know, 
Miss Brown, what the prospects 
are for continued employment. 

Miss Brown: This is the home office 
for our company and our insurance 
company is rapidly expanding. 
There are many opportunities. 


If you have further questions, I 
shall be pleased to answer them 
for you. (Pause—no further ques- 
tions.) If not, I would like you 
to report next Saturday morning 
at nine o’clock to Miss Green. She 
will see that you are permitted to 
take the examination that we give 
to all prospective employees. In 
addition to the written examina- 
tion, you will receive a medical 
examination without charge. 
(Rings for Miss Green and she 
enters.) (Miss White rises to go.) 
Make a note that Miss White is to 
report to you next Saturday morn- 
ing at nine o'clock for the usual 
examinations. 

Miss Wuite: Thank you very much, 
Miss Brown. I will be here at nine 
o'clock next Saturday. (Exits with 
Miss Green.) 

Thank you, Miss Green. I will see 
you next Saturday. (Starts toward 
door.) 

Miss GrEEN: Good bye and don’t 
worry about the tests. I feel cer- 
tain that you will do well on them. 


VITALITY OF DISTRIBUTION EMPHASIZED 


There are five significant indicators in 
“The Sign Posts For The Sixties”. These 
are: 

1. Public Recognition of Distribution 
Importance. 

2. Political Interest in Small Business. 

3. Financing of Distribution. 

4. Demand for Education For Enter- 
prise. 

5. Desire To Build the Community, the 
Nation. 

This was pointed out in an address be- 
fore a group of teacher-coordinators and 


supervisors of Distributive Education at 
the College of Education, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pa., by L. T. White, vice 
president, Cities Service Petroleum, Inc., at 
a meeting held on December 14, 1960. 

Mr. White pointed out that distribution 
is the biggest sector of the economy. 
Thirty-three million people are performing 
services against twenty-seven million mak- 
ing things. He also indicated that small 
business has become a very interesting 
subject to legislators and that small busi- 
ness men need the help of Distributive 
Education. 





BACK COPIES AND VOLUMES 


The first twelve volumes of the JOURNAL 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION are available on 
Microcards. The file may be obtained from 
J. S. Canner & Company, Inc., 618 Parker 
Street, Boston-Roxbury 20, Massachusetts for 
$39.00 and single volumes may be obtained 
separately. 

Back copies in Vol 13 (September, 
1937 through June, 1938) through Volume 35 
(October, 1959 through May, 1960) are avail- 





able and may be obtained for 60c a copy by 
writing to the JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania. 

Volumes 29, 30, 31, 32, 33 and 34 (October, 
1953 through May, 1959) of the JOURNAL 
are available to libraries in microfilm form. 
Order from University Microfilms, 313 North 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The charge 
is $2.50 per volume. 


ARTICLES FOR THE JOURNAL 


Periodically, readers of the Journal! are 
reminded that this magazine offers the inexperi- 
enced as well as the well-known author the 
opportunity to write for publication. Oppor- 
tunity for immediate publication is best at the 
moment in bookkeeping, general business, and 
distributive education. Arrangements can 
always be made to schedule later publication, 
however, on other topics. 

If you have not noticed—articles are about 
twelve hundred words in length, provided with 
subheads every two or three hundred words 


and with illustrations whenever possible, and 
burdened with few footnotes, if any. 

Journal subscribers say they would like to 
have articles on topics related to all areas 
of teaching and that they would like to hear 
especially other high school teachers who 
have found answers to perennial problems of 
teaching. 

The Journal offers anyone interested the 
chance to add the publication of an article 
to his professional record and also offers as- 
sistance in the preparation of such an article. 
Write the editor if you are interested. 
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HOW BUSINESS 
USES PROCESSED 


DATA... 


HE process of doing business re- 

quires tremendous quantities of 
business information derived from 
numerous sources and used in vari- 
ous ways by data consumers oper- 
ating at several occupational levels. 
A recent investigation which probed 
into the nature of the need for busi- 
ness data reveals some interesting 
findings and gives evidences of data 
uses that suggest that the processing 
of business data is a major function 
»f business. 

The nature of data processing. 
Current use of the term “data proc- 
essing” has tended to restrict the term 
to a narrower concept than actually 
exists. This is unfortunate because 
to confine the term to mechanical or 
electronic methods only, greatly de- 
limits the concept of data processing 
operations in business firms. The 
activities comprising data processing 
in business firms include collecting 
and receiving information, classify- 
ing information according to purpose 
and ultimate use, recording data, 
analyzing and treating data so they 
will be more useful and understand- 
able, storing data, and eventually 
making data available either as iso- 
lated facts or in report form to both 
internal and external personnel or 
agencies. 

The concept of data processing 
therefore is broad in scope. In short, 
data processing may be defined as 
any act which may be done to data, 
performed with data, which stems 
from the possession of data, or which 
deals with the manipulation of data. 

The role of data processing. The 
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role of the data processing function 
in the firms studied was to provide 
information in convenient and useful 
form at the time and place needed 
for the conduct of business affairs 
of whatever nature prevailing. 

Management's use of data. Man- 
agement was a prime user of data, 
but by no means the sole consumer 
of business data. Management 
needed data for planning and ¢con- 
trolling the operations of the firm. 
Many situations called for the use 
of the same kinds of data for plan- 
ning as for control purposes. Gen- 
erally, operational data in the form 
of qualitative reports, statistical or 
quantitative reports, and ideas and 
concepts held by management en- 
tered into the planning and control 
function. Let it be understood, 
though, that not all decisions were 
based upon tangible or quantitative 
data. Where routine decision mak- 
ing was involved, the evidences 
showed that management was less 
concerned with having adequate data 
than was true in the case of major 
planning activities. In fact, during 
occasional situations management 
disregarded the available data. Cer- 
tain kinds of data were periodically 
reviewed primarily to verify the fact 
that the intuitive approach had been 
right or wrong as the case may be. 
This approach, (that is, of foregoing 
the use of available data), is under- 
standable when one is aware that de- 
cisions sometimes have to be made 
on the basis of insufficient informa- 
tion at the moment and the decision 
maker must rely on good judgment 
born of experience. | 


Management necessarily required 
processed data in program and proj- 
ect planning, in budget planning, in 
some technical routine planning ac- 
tivities, and in policy formulation 
pertaining to such areas as sales, per- 
sonnel, inventory, or salesmen’s 
compensation. 

Control data took forms. 
Sometimes a “report” was nothing 
more than an adding machine tape 
placed under a paperweight on the 
executive’s desk at noon at the com- 
pletion of the machine posting op- 
Likewise, some highly sig- 


many 


eration. 


nificant data in “capsule” form were 
provided management by the elec- 


tronic computer section. Other re- 
ports were in the nature of detailed 
budgets showing comparison of both 
raw and adjusted figures and per- 
centage points for numerous products 
and for the several departments. A 
considerable portion of these statis- 
tical reports were ground out on ro- 
tary calculators. 

Special reports provided data for 
management’s use which did not or- 
dinarily flow to them as a usual prod- 
uct of the business systems. Man- 
agement frequently asked for special 
reports when current data did not 
provide the basis for vital decisions 
involving large expenditures or sig- 
nificant policy changes. Data for 
special reports were generated from 
sources within the firm or were pro- 
vided by trade associations, or by 
consultants engaged for specific oc- 
casions. 

Data necessary for keeping in- 
formed. Members of the manage- 
ment team spoke vigorously but 
vaguely of their need for data to 
keep informed about the internal 
business conditions and competitive 
conditions in the trade. When 
pressed for specific examples of how 
they used certain data, they were not 
very helpful in providing lucid illus- 
trations of data used primarily for 
keeping informed, other than finan- 
cial accounting type data. At the 
same time, they defended their need 
for data concerning the internal busi- 
ness and operational conditions as 
essential to their well-being as man- 
agers. A part of their jobs as man- 
agers was to know the-current status 
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of things pertaining to the business 
operations. 

The task of keeping informed in 
the large firms was accomplished 
through informal reports, memoran- 
dums, personal observations, confer- 
ences, area tours, business periodi- 
cals, and government publications. 
For example, a vice-president in 
charge of operations in a large whole- 
sale firm received daily informal 
hand-written reports pertaining to 
the volume of sales orders received, 
the number of incoming freight 
cars, incoming quantities of mer- 
chandise, numbers of sales orders in 
the warehouse not processed at the 
close of the day’s business, mer- 
chandise prepared for shipment but 
not shipped, or merchandise shipped 
that had not been billed; also the 
cost of overtime, and in which de- 
partment it occurred, lost time and 
reason for it, and personnel additions 
and from the work 
The officer kept a note pad 
upon which he accumulated the data 
day by day and referred to them as 
various problems came to his desk 
Each of these bits of 
data fitted into his pattern of in- 
formation requirements upon which 
he based his hour-by-hour decisions 
or his more formal recommendations 
to top management. 

Data necessary for continuing op- 
eration of the firm. The majority of 
the routine office work load was con- 
cerned with processing business data 
essential to the continued daily op- 
erations of the business firms. Just 
as management relied upon data for 
planning and controlling, the inter- 
nal clerical staff and middle man- 
agers depended upon processed data 
to carry on their daily responsibili- 
ties. It was impossible to transact 
the sales order, purchasing, general 
accounting, and office service activi- 
ties without the processing of busi- 
ness data as defined at the outset of 
this article. Data processing opera- 
tions served the internal needs of 
firms by facilitating the flow of busi- 
ness information, by recording es- 
sential facts, and by making data 
available to those who had need for 
them. 

Historical data. *A part of the 
data processing activities was directly 


subtractions 
fi rece. 


for decisions. 
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related to compiling historical rec- 
ords. In all firms studied, various 
types of data were processed for the 
specific purpose of providing histor- 
ical records. From these data some 
of the legal requirements of state 
and federal agencies could be pro- 
vided; or data for research in sales 
trends, profits, growth, or for gen; 
eral reference could be provided. 
External needs for data, Certain 
data were processed solely to fulfill 
the requirements of associations and 
external agencies. Two major cate- 
gories were evident: (1) data to ful- 
fill government and legal require- 
ments; (2) data to fulfill trade and 
other voluntary associations and re- 
quirements. All firms included in 
the study assumed a share of respon- 
sibility for reporting operating data 
to their trade associations but in 
varying degrees of completeness. The 
association offices analyzed the data 


and prepared compilations which 


were processed at practically every 
step of wholesale and retail opera- 
tions, it was incorrect to identify the 
“central office’ as the only place 
where office work was done. The 
assembling, classifying, and storing 
of quantitative and qualitative data 
normally occurred in volume in the 
“sentral office,” but these tasks also 
occurred at various places in the 
firms, and at various levels. 

Responsibility and authority for 
data processing generally was cen- 
tered in the controller, or one per- 
forming the equivalent function in 
the firm. The office managers as 
authoritative figures in retail and 
wholesale firms were primarily man- 
agers of office services rather than 
managers of the “office.” Appar- 
ently, a bona fide office manager does 
not exist in fetail and wholesale 
firms. 

The following chart presents the 
major data processing activities in 
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Figure 1. The Data Processing Activities and the Assignment of Responsibilities for the Activities 


were provided to members as reports 
or were published in the trade jour- 
nals. Retail department stores had 
particularly well-organized systems 
for data collecting and followed sys- 
tematic reporting and analytical pro- 
cedures. 


Organization for Data Processing 


The office is no longer a place, but 
rather a function whose product is 
processed data. Inasmuch as data 


the firms studied. It is not typical 
of any one retail or wholesale firm, 
but is more nearly typical of the 
In the smaller 
firms, the position of controller cor- 
responded to the position of chief 
The “office manager” 


larger organizations. 


accountant. 
was sometimes the accountant and 
sometimes an official of the firm who 
supervised the clerical staff or per- 
formed various control functions in 
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the data processing areas. This gen- 
erally was in addition to his other 
executive assignments. 


Basic Processing Systems and Procedures 

The majority of all routine data 
processing activities in the business 
firms followed prescribed systems 
and procedures. The general func- 
tions of the systems and procedures 
were twofold: (1) to provide the 
basic structure around which the or- 
ganization of data processing activi- 
ties were constructed and adminis- 
tered in a systematic manner; (2) to 
permit the delegation of authority to 
act to the lowest possible level. 


In the retail and wholesale firms 
studied, the systems and procedures 
were necessarily interrelated and co- 
ordinated. The major blocks of ac- 
tivities are shown on the accompany- 
ing diagram with the interrelations 
illustrated by the directional arrows. 
Purchasing, sales, and general ac- 


and may stem from situations which 
develop within the firm or which re- 
sult from external influences. The 
major problems managers faced in 
the area of data processing centered 
about the timeliness of the data and 
the adequacy or suitability of the 
data for management purposes. 

In all firms there was a wealth of 
information that could be compiled 
from the data created in the opera- 
tion of the business, but most firms 
could not afford the extra cost of 
clerical labor to prepare the data so 
they would be meaningful. The 
coming of the compact computer to 
the small office could help this situ- 
ation considerably. 

Too much data can create individ- 
ual problems as well as too little data. 
One regional sales manager said he 
received “reams” of processed data 
from the machine processing section 
that he never had time to review ade- 
quately. 
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Figure 2. 
counting (including collecting, dis- 
bursing, and payroll) comprise the 
bulk of the systems. The related 
procedures (smaller blocks) and sup- 
porting service procediires (base 
blocks) complete the graphic pres- 
entation of the interrelations. The 
complete systems concept is_ illus- 
trated by the chart shown above. 


Problems in Data Processing 
Problems in data processing arise 


as a result of difficulties encountered 
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Systems and Procedures Interrelations Chart 


Similarly, the press of the day’s 
business prevented an advertising ex- 
ecutive from going over certain re- 
ports and publications with members 
of his staff to guide their growth and 
development. Consequently, much of 
the real value of the data was lost 
and only the historical value re- 
mained after the lapse of the critical 
time period. 

The low output of clerical workers 
on some tasks was a problem to man- 
agement in shoving vast quantities of 


paperwork through the systems. 
Misinterpretation of the available 
data by middle management members 
created problems that did not show 
up until too late to take corrective ac- 
tion. Changes in methods and pro- 
cedures for processing data, cordi- 
nating systems and _ procedures 
throughout the firm, and certain iso- 
lated data processing situations pe- 
culiar to a firm or an organization 
structure were symptoms of prob- 
lems reported. 


Inferences 


Because of the limited number of 
firms included in the study, the 
bodies of evidence are insufficient for 
drawing concluding statements at a 
high level of confidence. However, 
by reasoning from the findings, cer- 
tain inferences may be stated. They 
are presented without further com- 
ment as follows: 

1. The role of data processing is 
to facilitate other business activities. 
It is ati important business function 
should receive the careful at- 
administrative manage- 


and 
tention of 
ment. 

2. A wide diversity of practices 
prevails in regard to the design of 
data processing systems and proce- 
dures. 

3. Management generally regards 
data processing as an important ac- 
tivity in the firm. 

4. Purposes for which data are 
processed need to be better under- 
stood by managers and office execu- 
tives. 

5. A systems designer needs an 
understanding of the purposes data 
serve and of the interrelations ex- 
isting among the basic systems and 
procedures. 

6. Business machines and equip- 
ment should be ancillary to the basic 
systems and procedures. 

7. Data processing in 
firms is purposeful and pervasive in 


business 


nature. 

8. Management tends to regard 
data processing (broadly defined) as 
an extension of the general account- 
ing function. 

9. The organization structure for 
processing business data needs to be 
carefully designed if it is to serve 
best all segments of the firm. 





TOUCH 
TRAINING 

ON THE 
TEN-KEY 
KEYBOARD 


AN ORAL-INSTRUMENT APPROACH 


Two hours to develop touch opera- 
tion skill on the ten-key keyboard! 
Is it possible? Over 3,000 students 


and .office employees have been 
trained to acceptable touch levels 
during two-hour ten-key touch train- 
ing programs conducted over the past 
few years. Students using a battery 
of ten-key adding machines devel- 
oped operating techniques, learned 
keyboard responses rapidly under 
teacher direction, and developed high 
touch skill levels through instrument- 
training techniques during a two- 
hour session. Variations of the same 
procedures have also been used suc- 
cessfully in high school and college 
office machines classes in conjunction 
with the rotation-plan approach. 
Before proceeding, it may be well 
to take a moment to mention that 
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“It is recommended that touch train- 
ing be emphasized from the moment 
students are exposed to ten-key key- 
board equipment.” 


most office employees who operate 
ten-key keyboard equipment full time 
in business are not touch operators. 
One- and two-finger operation, with 
accompanying head swing, continues 
unabated in business offices even 
though employees can obtain a touch 
skill in a relatively brief period. 
Those who feel that students can 
learn touch operation on the job, and 
that no special emphasis need be 
placed on touch operation in school, 
are doing a disservice to both stu- 
dents and business. Too often stu- 
dents learn to add, subtract, multiply, 
and divide on an adding machine in 
school while using improper oper- 
ating techniques. Poor habits are 
difficult to overcome later regardless 
of the simplicity of the equipment or 
keyboard operation: involved. It is 


therefore recommended that touch 
training be emphasized from the mo- 
ment students are exposed to ten-key 
keyboard equipment. 

It is also recommended that stu- 
dents receive ten-key touch training 
on electric adding machines. It is 


most difficult for a student to become 
proficient with touch operation on a 
manually-operated adding machine 
where the right hand must leave the 
keyboard to pull back the operating 
handle after each number is entered 
on the keyboard. 


Two-Hour Touch Training Program Using 
Battery Approach 


The recommended oral-teaching 
and instrument-training procedures 
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described here are those which have 
been used successfully during inten- 
sive, two-hour training programs. 
The term “oral teaching” refers to 
the process by which the teacher in- 
troduces the adding machine tech- 
niques and operations with voice 
instruction as compared to programs 
where students begin on their own 
from textbook material. Although 
the oral-teaching approach is empha- 
sized here, either the oral or text- 
book approach to initial learning can 
be used in an office machines class. 
With either approach, imstrument- 
training procedures follow the basic 
development of the touch skill. 


Preliminary Procedures 


Machine Position. Although it is 
recognized that the adding machine 
is usually placed to the right side of 
the operator in the business office, it 
is felt that the position of the ma- 
chine facing from lower right to up- 


per left in front of the operator is 
more comfortable and is an aid to 
skill development during initial train- 
ing. An operator who becomes skilled 
on the adding machine placed in the 
right-to-left position can later oper- 
ate the machine with skill when it is 
placed in another position in the 
business office. 

Sitting Position. Student opera- 
tors are properly positioned at the 
adding machine before oral training 
begins. Some students may be too 
low in their chairs and must be raised 
in some manner. Pillows and books 
have been used in programs where 
adjustable chairs or tables were not 
available. If a student is too high or 
too low in relation to the height of 
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the adding machine, fatigue sets in 
quickly, 

Obtaining a High Attention Level. 
To acquaint student operators with 
the teacher’s method of calling com- 
mands during oral training and to 
bring the class attention level to a 
peak, students are asked to place the 
little finger of the right hand over 
the motor bar of the adding machine 
and to depress the motor bar once in 
response to the call of “now.” The 
call is repeated until the entire class 
responds at the same instant. It is 
interesting to note that those classes 
requiring the greatest number of 
calls before responding in unison 
are usually slower in their rate of 
skill development and achieve lower 
levels of performance. 

After students respond in unison 
on the motor bar, they are directed 
to the total and clear keys where the 
call of “now” is again repeated until 
there is a unified response. 

Hand, Wrist, and Arm Position. 
A “game-like” approach is used to 
direct students to the proper hand, 
wrist, and arm positions at the add- 
ing machine. Students are told that 
they are going to receive “boxing” 
lessons. They are asked to make a 
fist with their right hand and to make 
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believe they are going to hit the add- 
ing machine above and to the back of 
the keyboard. As they move their 
fists over the keyboard, they are re- 
minded that their wrists would be 
level if they actually intended to hit 
the machine; not in a “raised” posi- 
tion or in a “slumped” position. The 
teacher emphasizes that the level 
wrist position should be retained dur- 
ing touch operation. 

Students are also instructed to 
keep the knuckles of their fist parallel 
with the keyboard base. The arm, 
from elbow to fist, is placed in a 
direct line with an imaginary line 
drawn through the 2, 5, and 8 keys 
on the adding machine keyboard. 


Fingers on the Home Row. Stu- 
dents are instructed to place their fist 
about one and one-half inches above 
the middle row of keyboard keys, to 
open the fist into a natural “scratch- 
ing” curvature over the keyboard, 
and to bring the tips of the first three 
fingers into contact with the home- 
row keys 4, 5, and 6. Automatically, 
the fingers should assume their prop- 
er curvature, the wrist should remain 
level, and the arm should remain in 
line with the adding machine. Only 
those students who are out of posi- 
tion need be given individual atten- 
tion by the teacher. All students, 
however, should be carefully ob- 
served by the teacher throughout the 
course to see that operating positions 
remain accurate. 

(Time Elapsed: 5 minutes) 


Oral-Teaching Procedures 


Introducing the “5” Key. The first 
key to be introduced is the “5” key. 
The teacher explains the location of 
the key under the middle finger on 
the home row and illustrates the 
proper snap stroke. Students are in- 
structed to depress the key as each 
call is made, to follow with a depres- 
sion of the motor bar, and to resume 
the original position above the home 
row. The teacher then calls “5—5— 
5—55, etc.,” making sure that each 
student waits for the call before re- 
sponding. It is emphasized by the 
teacher from the beginning that the 
entire operation of depressing the 
key and the motor bar should be com- 
pleted with as little hand and arm 
motion as possible. This thought is 
sometimes expressed by indicating 
that the operation should be a “wig- 
gle-wiggle” and not a “bounce- 
bounce.” 

Flying Fingers. After “5” has been called 
a number of times, most students will 
tend to raise their “4” and “6” fingers from 
the home row into a “flying” position. This 
occurs because students are only aware of 
the stroke to the “5” key, and, therefore, 
they unconsciously get the other fingers out 


of the way. The moment flying fingers are 
noted, the teacher stops calling number 
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“5” to explain that the “4” and “6” fingers 


are to remain at their home-row positions. 

After calling “5” a few 
times, the word “total” is called and 
students depress the total key. It is 
usually necessary to once again re- 
mind students to use the proper fin- 
ger on the total key. The finger to be 
used depends upon the type of add- 
ing machine. 


more 














Introducing the “8” Key. Strok- 
ing keys on the upper and lower rows 
of the keyboard has been found to be 
a more difficult operation than strok- 
ing keys on the home row. With this 
in mind, upper- and lower-row keys 
are introduced as early as possible so 
that stroking techniques can be de- 
veloped while the “thinking” load is 
at its lowest. 

During the introduction of ‘the “8” 
key, students are instructed to move 
the “5” finger to the north, quickly 
depress the “8” key, and return im- 
mediately to the home-row position. 
The teacher then calls ‘5-8 
home )—55—8 (come home)—85— 
58 (come home )—etc.”” Students are 
reminded that any response to a key 
away from the home row is not com- 
plete until the finger making the 
reach returns to its home-row posi- 


(come 


tion. 


Come Home. The two words “come 
home” are among the most important words 
used during oral training. A major reason 
for student frustration in learning touch 
operation comes from the habit of allowing 
the fingers to remain on foreign keys. 
When fingers stray off the home row, the 
operator must look to the keyboard to 
find the way home. As a result, a head- 
swing -habit develops, error frequency in- 
creases, and potential speed levels fail to 
materialize. 
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Watching the Paper Tape. Very early in 
oral training, students are instructed to 
watch the adding machine paper tape as 
they respond to teacher calls. Students 
watching the paper tape know immediately 
whether they have depressed the proper 
key. Yet, once the number appears on the 
paper tape, it is too late to change the 
response. When stroking errors are made, 
the student makes corrections before an 
improper response habit develops. 

Some teachers may wonder how students 
are later trained to keep their eyes off the 
paper tape. It is always a revelation to 
observe that once a student gains basic 
touch skills and becomes confident, his 
eyes automatically come off the paper 
tape and he begins to look at the teacher in 
an attempt to pick up each call faster. Later, 
during instrument training, students are 
forced to look up and away from the entire 
adding machine area as they respond to 
numbers appearing on a projection sur- 
tace. 


Introducing the “2” Key. Follow- 


ing the introduction of the “5” and 


“8” keys, the “2” key, which is lo- 


cated on the lower keyboard row, is 
como 


introduced. Students move the “5 


finger south, depress the “2” key, 
£' Pp ) 


and return the “5 
to its home-row position. The teach- 


finger immediately 


er then calls “5—2 (come home )—8 
(come home )—52—85—etc.,” while 
students check each response by 
watching the paper tape. 
Introducing Remaining Keyboard 
Keys. The remaining keys are intro- 
duced in a variety of sequences. A 
typical sequence may be 6, 9, 4, 1, 7, 
3, and 0. After the introduction of 
each new key, calls are made by the 
teacher with frequent reference to 
those keys most recently introduced. 


Avoiding Call Patterns. With the ex- 
ception of the first key introduced, the 
teacher never calls numbers in a set se- 
quence such as “4—-4—4—-4,.” since students 
quickly fall into motion patterns and the 
thinking process is diminished. When 
students are unaware of the next number 
to be called, they must remain alert and 
make separate response decisions after each 
call. Through continuous “thinking” re- 
sponses, basic touch skills develop much 
faster. 

Continuing Calls. The teacher continues 
to call numbers until students raise their 
eyes from the paper tape. When eyes come 
up and students begin to watch the teacher, 
it can be assumed that they are confident 
and are touch operating. The definition of 
touch operation at this point in training 
may be: “If given enough time, students 
can go to the right key with the right 
finger without looking at the keyboard or 
at a keyboard wall ‘chart.” 

Playing Cat and Mouse. During one par- 
ticular session some years ago, a number 


of student operators could not be persuaded 
to bring their fingers back to the home-row 
position after making reaches to foreign 
keys. In an attempt to find a solution to 
the problem, a simple game was devised on 
the spur of the moment. A variation of the 
same game has since been used successfully 
to eliminate finger wandering in both ten- 
key and typewriting classes. 

A chart of the ten-key keyboard without 
the numbers included is drawn on the chalk 
board. As the initials “MM” are written in 
the circles representing the home-row keys, 
students are told that these are the homes 
of three famous movie stars. It is then 
explained that the movie stars living there 
are Minnie Mouse, Mickey Mouse, and 


Mighty Mouse. The keys on the upper and 
lower rows become pieces of cheese which 
are most tempting to the three mice. In 
fact, they often go away from home to take 
a bite of cheese. However, down at the 
corner (motor bar) there lives a cat who 
is constantly watching the mice. If any 
of the mice nibble at the cheese for too 
long a time before returning home, the cat 
pounces on them. 

After telling the story, each student takes 
the part of Minnie Mouse, Mickey Mouse, 
and Mighty Mouse with their “home row” 
fingers while the teacher takes the part of 
the watchful*cat. The teacher once again 
calls numbers while roaming about the 
room watching for wayward mice. 

With this simple game, which students 
of all ages have played with vigor, fingers 
are quickly trained. to come home from 
foreign keys. Upon revisiting students 
months after a training program, one of 
their first comments has to do with the 
fact that they have remembered about the 
cat and have not yet been caught lingering 
at the Limburger. 


(Time Elapsed: 55 minutes) 


Instrument-Training Procedures 


At the termination of oral train- 
ing, students are touch operating on 
the ten-key adding machine keyboard 
at a basic speed level with high accu- 
racy. After a ten-minute rest break, 
instrument training begins. 

As noted previously, if given 
enough time, students can depress 
the right key with the right finger 
without looking. For most operators, 
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speed levels are held down due to the 
excessive mental activity required 
prior to each finger response. In- 
strument-training techniques are em- 
ployed to assist the operator in re- 
ducing the amount of mental activity 
required ; that is, to develop the abil- 
ity to make automatic responses. 

The EDL Controlled Reader is the 
instrument used to help operators 
develop higher skill levels. The instru- 
ment is a 35mm filmstrip projector 
which projects number materials at 
speed levels from 15 to 130 lines per 
minute as determined by the teacher. 
As each number appears on the pro- 
jection surface, the number is touch 
added by the operators. Since opera- 
tors have their eyes directed toward 
the projection surface during instru- 
ment training, it is relatively easy for 
the teacher to observe operator re- 
actions, emotions, and operating tech- 
niques. 

When the teacher sets the instru- 
ment’s projection speed above the 
operators’ current speed level, opera- 
tors are required to reach out to the 
higher levels with little opportunity 
to think about each finger response 
for too long a time. When the projec- 
tion speed exceeds the student level, 
the teacher reminds students to enter 
as many numbers on the keyboard as 
they can without worrying about cor- 
rect answers. It is important at this 
point in training for students to keep 
responding under pressure even 
though they may have to skip a num- 
ber from time to time. By continuing 
to operate under pressure, students 
will later feel a release when the 
speed is reduced. The teaching tech- 
niques used with the instrument are 
similar to the techniques used in 
where students 
speeds above 


shorthand dictation 

receive dictation at 
their skill level for a period of time 
before the dictation speed is reduced 
to a control level. 

When projecting at speeds above 
the student skill the teacher 
may ask students to check their add- 
ing machine tape after the completion 
of each problem and count the num- 
ber of correct entries made. If the 
same problem is again run at the 
same high speed, the objective of the 
operator should be to enter more 
numbers correctly than before. 


level, 
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One-Digit Problems. Filmstrip 
Number 1 contains single-digit num- 
bers with twenty lines per problem 
(20 digits). The correct answer ap- 
pears at the bottom of each problem 
for immediate operator check when 
all of the numbers are entered. Prob- 
lem A in the filmstrip contains only 
the numbers 5, 4, and 7 appearing in 
a varied sequence. Problem A is 
usually repeated five or six times at 
a variety of speeds which are set to 
respond to the reaction of the class. 
Although projection speeds vary with 
each class, the first projection of 
Problem A is usually at 30 lines per 
minute. This is followed by speeds 
which increase to 80 or 90 lines per 
minute before the speed is reduced 
to around 60 lines per minute. 

Once the teacher feels that stu- 
dents are making automatic re- 
sponses to the numbers in Problem 
A, Problems B through G are pro- 
jected a number of times each in the 
same manner. The problems on Film- 
strip Number 1 emphasize the key- 
board keys in the following sequence: 


Problem 

Problem 

Problem 

Problem 

Problem 

Problem 08 

Problem 4567890 (all) 


Two-Digit Problems. Filmstrip 
Number 2 contains two-digit num- 
bers which also contain twenty lines 


per problem (40 digits). Students 
find two-digit problems more difficult 
to enter when they are first pre- 
sented, for the students must change 
their response patterns to depress 
two keys between motor-bar depres- 
sions and, at the same time, must 
make additional mental-response de- 
cisions with each number entered. 
Each problem is repeated a number 
of times at various speeds, as before. 

Three-Digit Problems. Filmstrip 
Number 3 contains three-digit num- 
bers with twenty lines per problem 
(60 digits). The same techniques are 
used to develop a skill with three- 
digit numbers as were used previ- 
ously. 

In the time available during a two- 
hour program, it is only possible to 
develop touch skills to the three-digit 


level. In more extensive touch train- 


ing programs in schools and industry 
where time is available, touch skills 
are developed on numbers up to eight 
digits in length and to problems with 


150 numbers. 
(Time Elapsed: 1 hour 45 minutes) 


Testing 


Following oral and instrument 
training, operators are given a 
printed test containing 20, three- 
digit numbers which have been meas- 
ured for difficulty. Operators are 
asked to enter as many numbers from 
the printed copy as they can during 
the period of one minute. If they 
complete the entry of the twenty 
numbers before time is called, they 
return to the top of the problem and 
repeat the numbers until time is 
called. In such a test, there are no 
right or wrong answers. Results are 
determined by counting how many 
three-digit numbers are entered and 
how many are entered correctly in 
one minute. Students proofread their 
paper tapes at the end of the test 
and indicate their results in terms of 
Gross Operative Units Per Minute/ 
Net Operative Units Per Minute. 
One Operative Unit is counted for 
each digit entered and two Operative 
Units are counted for each motor-bar 
depression. Therefore, five Opera- 
tive Units are counted for the entry 
of each three-digit number. If a 
student enters 40, three-digit num- 
bers in one minute, his operating 
speed is 200 Gross Operative Units 
Per Minute. 

(Time Elapsed: 2 hours) 


Standards of Performance 


The 
used in conjunction with the two- 
hour touch training program are as 
follows: 


standards of performance 


Correct 
Three-Digit 
Numbers Entered. 
Classification Per Minute 


Net Operative 
Umts 
Per Minute 





Average 20 — 35 100 — 175 
Above 
Average 176 — 250 


250 plus 


35 — 50 


Superior 50 plus 





Touch Training Program for Schools 
Using Rotation Approach 


In most high school and college 
office machines courses, it is not pos- 
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sible to present ten-key touch train- 
ing with a battery of adding ma- 
chines where each student has his 
own machine during the training 
session. Usually, a few ten-key add- 
ing machines are placed in a class- 
room along with a variety of other 
office machines and students alternate 
from one type of machine to another 
in accordance with a rotation sched- 
ule. The ideas expressed below have 
been used in classes where a rotation 


schedule is in use. 
Textbook Approach to Initial Learning 


Students use textbook instruction 
from the beginning of their ten-key 
keyboard training while the teacher 
observes operating techniques. Some 
textbooks begin with simple, one- 
digit problems broken down _ into 
groups of keys so that a skill may 
be developed on each group of keys 
before additional keys are used. Once 
the student is touch operating from 
textbook with 
technique habits, instrument training 


material acceptable 


is introduced. 
Pantomine Approach to Oral Training 


When using the pantomime ap- 
proach to oral training, the entire 
class is touch tech- 
niques during one or two class pe- 
riods which are set aside for battery 
instruction in the rotation schedule. 
One student is placed at each avail- 
able electric ten-key adding machine 
while the remaining students go 
through the finger motions of ten-key 
operation in pantomime. Since be- 
ginning learning involves the making 
of decisions as to which direction 
each finger should move, initial learn- 
ing can take place without the adding 
machine itself. The one disadvantage 
to the pantomime approach is that 
many students cannot watch an add- 
ing machine paper tape during the 
introduction of new keys on the key- 
board. It is, therefore, important 
that the teacher watch students as 
they react in pantomime to make sure 
that the proper finger is moving in 
the proper direction. 

As students come to the ten-key 
adding machine unit later in their 
rotation schedule, the teacher should 
observe their touch techniques once 
again as they complete textbook exer- 


introduced to 
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cises. After touch skills are devel- 
oped, students proceed to instrument 
training and later learn about sub- 
tracting, multiplying, and dividing on 
the adding machine. 


Instrument-Training Procedures 
Instrument training under the ro- 
tation approach is controlled by the 
students Students 
instructed in the operation of the 
Controlled Reader. The teacher en- 
ters a filmstrip, beginning with Film- 
strip Number 1, into the instrument 
and tells the student (or students) to 
repeat Problem A until they obtain 
the correct answer at a certain speed. 


themselves. are 


Students then proceed in the same 
manner to each subsequent problem 
until they are able to complete Prob- 
lem G without error at a pre-deter- 
mined projection speed. This ap- 
proach may be continued through the 
eight-digit material when time is 
available. 

Students may later be tested for 
speed and accuracy from text mate- 
rial in the same manner as described 
in the two-hour training program. 
Following the development of touch 
skills on the ten-key keyboard, stu- 
dents continue with instruction on 
the other operations of the adding 
machine. 


typewriter 


Typewriter Mystery Games® were originated by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the 
annual artistic typing contests. The object of this game is to construct a design 
on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 
To solve the mystery, insert an 8/2 x 11 sheet in the typewriter, space down 
10 single spaces from the top, set side margins for a 64-space line and begin 
typing, line by line. Symbols: "4$" means strike "$" four times; "3sp" means strike 
space bar 3 times; etc. Keep shift lock depressed throughout entire typing. In 
designs of this type, be sure to hold the finished design 6 or more feet from the 


eyes for best effect. 


Line 
1—40sp, 6$ 
2—36sp, 14$ 
3—29sp, 9$, 2sp, 4S, Isp, 9$ 
4—27sp, 9$, 6sp, 14$ 
5—25sp, 17$, Isp, 1S, 12sp, 1$ 
6—23sp, 16$, 18sp, 1$ 
7—22sp, 15$, 21sp, 1$ 
8—22sp, 16$, 21sp, 1$ 
9—22sp, 17$, 20sp, 1$ 
10—22sp, 17$, 20sp, 1$ 
11—22sp, 15$, 22sp, 1$ 
12—22sp, 15$, 22sp, 1$ 
13—-22sp, 14$, 24sp, 1$ 
14—22sp, 14$, 24sp, 1$ 
15—21sp, 21$, 18sp, 1$ 
16—20sp, 24S, 4sp, 7$, 5sp, 1$ 
17—20sp, 16$, 5sp, 4$, 2sp, 8$, 4sp, 1$ 
18—20sp, 25$, 2sp, 3$, 5sp, 1$, 2sp, 1$ 


19—20sp, 17S, 2sp, 6$, 2sp, 1S, Isp, 5$, Isp, 1$, 2sp, 1$ 


20—20sp, 25$, 2sp, 3$, 3sp, 3$, 2sp, 1$ 
21—20sp, 13$, 7sp, 5$, 3sp, 2S, 7sp, 1$ 
22—20sp, 14S, 6sp, 5$, 4sp, 2S, 5sp, 1$ 
23—21sp, 13$, 3sp, 8S, 2sp, 1S, Ssp, 1$ 
24—2I1sp, 13$, 2sp, 10$, 2sp, 1$, 7sp, 1S 
25—2I1sp, 13$, Isp, 15$, 5sp, 1$ 
26—21sp, 13$, 2sp, 8$, 4sp, 2S, 4sp, 1$ 
27—2I1sp, 13$, Isp, 8$, dsp, 1$, 4sp, 1$ 
28—17sp, 3$, Isp, 12$, Isp, 13$, 7sp, 1$ 
29—15sp, 5$, Isp, 11$, Isp, 12S, Isp, 1$ 
30—14sp, 7$, Isp, 16$, 15sp, 1$ 
31—I11sp, 11S, Isp, 14S, 15sp, 1$ 
32—7sp, 15S, 2sp, 19S, Ssp, 1$ 
33—4sp, 19S, 2sp, 21S, 4sp, 1$ 


Line 

34—Isp, 23$, 2sp, 24$ 
35—25S, 3sp, 20$ 
36—26$, 3sp, 16$ 
37—27$, 4sp, 12S, Isp, 5$ 
38—28$, ésp, 8$, 2sp, 7$ 
39—29S, Ssp, 5$, Isp, 11$ 
40—29S, Ssp, 5S, Isp, 16$ 
41—29S, 8sp, 5S, Isp, 19S 
42—30S, ésp, 6$, Isp, 20$ 
43—315$, 5sp, 7S, Isp, 20$ 
44—32S, 4sp, 7$, Isp, 20$ 


The design constructed by following the above directions will be shown in the 


next issue of this magazine. 
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franchised school you have at your command 
the kind of enormous organizational facilities and 
services IN DEPTH that are usually available only to 
giant corporations. All you have to do is pick up your 
telephone or write a letter and the country’s top 
school experts are ready to serve you—ready and able 
to help you solve your individual problems in adver- 
tising, selling, teaching, administration or whatever 
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A Complete Service 


UT that isn’t all. SPEEDWRITING’s complete 
art, copy, production, printing and technical de- 
partments are always at your call—always ready 
with mats, brochures, catalogs, car cards, mailing 
pieces, letters, etc. All this wealth of expert counsel 
and expensive service doesn’t add a single penny to 
your payroll. 


Free Training Sessions 


AS a SPEEDWRITING Shorthand franchise school, 

both you and your staff have the unique privi- 
lege of being able to attend the regularly scheduled 
SPEEDWRITING Training Sessions. You won't 
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meet any competitors there—because with your ex- 
clusive franchise, you are “king of your area.” So, 
in addition to being continually kept up to date on 
the most modern teaching techniques, the newest 
technical advances and the latest supplementary text 
material, you'll be able to freely swap educational, 
selling, and advertising ideas with the’smartest busi- 
ness school operators in the U. S. 


$700,000.00 National Advertising 


EMEMBER, too, as a SPEEDWRITING Fran- 
chise School, you'll enjoy the tremendous benefit 
of SPEEDWRITING’s $700,000.00 national adver- 
tising campaign and it doesn’t cost you ONE CENT! 


ONLY SPEEDWRITING-: offers you all these out- 
standing advantages! We'll be delighted to point 
out to you, personally, why you should join the more 
than 400 schools who now teach SPEEDWRITING 
Shorthand. Or, call the SPEEDWRITING sponsor 
nearest you—and let him tell you the reasons. Either 
way, now is the time to do something about it. 


Clip this coupon and mail it today. 
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Conducted by Enoch J. Haga 
Stanislaus State College, Turlock, California 


CLASSIFICATION OF COMPUTER SYSTEMS 


Computing systems are first classified on 
the basis of whether they are analog or 
digital. Analog computers have been found 
most useful in scientific and industrial ap- 
plications. One of the best examples is a 
model of San Francisco Bay which Army 
engineers have built at Sausalito, Cali- 
fornia; the Bay is obviously too’ large and 
complex to study directly, so the engineers 
have made an analogy of the Bay, which 
allows them to simplify and abstract the 
problems under consideration; the results 
of such study may then be generalized, or 
applied to the actual Bay. The same prin- 
ciple of analogy or simulation may be ap- 
plied to the study of waterways, electric 
power transmission systems, and even the 
national economy. Digital computers are 
especially useful for business problems be- 
cause they usually operate directly upon 
real problems having to do with whole 
integers, such as dollars and cents type 
calculations. Anyone who has ever used a 
slide rule, a type of analog computer, knows 
that by using it, answers can be found to 
dollars and cents problems, but the results 
are only approximate; on the other hand, 
if an adding machine is used exact results 
can be secured. 

Some problems are more easily solved 
by using one kind or the other of computer, 
and for some purposes a computing sys- 
tem incorporating both kinds of computer 
might be useful. One such system might 
be an analog computer to measure gas con- 
sumption, and a digital computer to figure 
out the bill. The gas company would ap- 
proximate the amount of gas used and send 
out a bill for the exact amount! 

Digital computers are most often used 
in business. They may be classified accord- 
ing to function as general or special pur- 
pose systems. In simple terms, general pur- 
pose equipment can do everything from 
count pennies to analyze statistics 
to predict the results of an election. A 
special purpose system can do one thing 
only, or at most, a relatively small group 
of related tasks. A good example is the 
Magnetronic Inventory Control System de- 
veloped for the Hood Rubber Company 
of Watertown, Massachusetts — as you 
might guess, the system was designed to 
do one thing, control inventories. UNIVAC 
systems, on the other hand, can be put to 
work at any one of a thousand unrelated 
tasks, from printing payrolls to analyzing 
the trajectory of a missile. : 

Computing systems are further sub- 
divided on the basis of cost. Naturally, the 
general purpose machines tend to be the 
most expensive, but some special purpose 
systems are also quite costly. Ned Chapin 
in his interesting book, An Introduction to 
Automatic Computers, A Systems Ap- 
proach for Business, (Van Nostrand, 
1957), reports that installations costing 
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less than $100,000 are usually termed small 
size, those to $700,000 medium size, and 
those costing more, large size. R. Hunt 
Brown, however, in his 1960 Computer 
Comparison Chart, considers small size to 
be under $50,000, medium size to be in the 
$50,000 to $500,000 range, and large size 
to be in the $500,000 and up range. Still 
another breakdown has small size under 
$50,000, medium size ranging from $50,000 
to $1 million, and large size $1 million and 
over. While any classification on the basis 
of cost must be arbitrary, Brown’s is easy 
to remember; according to his figures, the 
mean average cost of installations in each 
class is: small size, $22,000; medium size, 
$196,500; large size, $1,534,000. Punched 
card installations average $59,200 and so 
fall between small and medium size classifi- 
cations. Based on these averages, typical 
machines of each size are: punched card, 
IBM 609; small size, Monroe Monrobot 
XI or Burroughs E101; medium size, 
UNIVAC File Computer 0 and 1 or IBM 
Ramac 305 or IBM 650; large size, 
UNIVAC 1101-1105 or UNIVAC II or 
Philco Transac S-2000. To gain a better 
idea of the features of machines in each 
class, read the promotional advertisements 
on the various installations. 

Computer installations may of course be 
classified on the basis of characteristics 
other than cost. To name just two possi- 
bilities, they could be classed according to 
speed or according to type of circuits em- 
ployed. Charles Babbage, father of com- 
puting systems, thought that his Analytical 
Engine would be able to multiply two 
fifty-digit numbers in three minutes; con- 
trast this ‘with the micro-second speeds of 
the solid-state UNIVAC III. 

Historically, computers have gained 
speed at a fantastic rate, but even among 
contemporary models there is enough differ- 
ence in speed for this factor to serve as a 
basis for classification. Kinds of circuits 
employed is also a useful basis for com- 
parison. The first computers used electric 
or a combination of electric and electronic 
circuits (electronics refers to electric cur- 
rents flowing through vacuums, gases, or 
vapors), but the latest machines, exempli- 
fied by the UNIVAC III, are solid-state 
devices. This mysterious term means only 
that the electric circuits utilize the proper- 
ties of solids, such as magnetism: a solid- 
state device is toa transistor as an electronic 
device is to a vacuum tube. Often the type 
of circuitry employed is related to the 
speed of the system. At this point, using 
cost as the basis of classification, let us 
examine some of the various installations, 
both old and new. 


Burroughs E101. The E101 is a small 
desk size general purpose digital computer, 
first delivered in 1955. Input is either by 


manual keyboard or by paper tape at a 
rate of 1200 characters per minute. Output 
is by page printer at the rate of 1440 
characters per minute. The paper tape 
itself is prepared in a variety of ways— 
Flexowriter, teletype, Sensimatic with 
punched tape output, and card-to-tape con- 
verters. The instructions, rate tables, for 
example, may be introduced directly into 
the machine from stored tape. Taped in- 
structions can be used to supplement the 
pin-board program and the magnetic drum 
memory. To program the E101, the pro- 
grammer marks pin positions on a paper 
pattern or template. Then, placing the 
pattern over the pinboard, the programmer 
drops the pins into place. The pinboard is 
then put into the E101. The paper tem- 
plates, or any or all of the eight pinboards 
themselves, may be filed or stored for 
future use. 

In addition to engineering, statistical, 
and mathematical applications, the E101 
is suited to a variety of business tasks: 
actuarial computations, bond amortization, 
branch office sales quota calculations, 
budget analysis, building assessment valua- 
tion, commercial loan accrual, cost distribu- 
tion, general interest tables, insurance prem- 
ium calculations, loan reduction payment 
schedules, material inventory and control, 
mortgage loan accounting, parti-mutuei 
payoff, pension plan rate tables, production 
cost analysis, retrospective time and budget 
reports, securities analysis, spreading over- 
head costs, train operating statistics, and 
utility billing, to name just a few. The 
E101 is especially useful for problems too 
involved for desk calculators and yet not 
complex enough for economical solution 
on larger machines. The Loan Division of 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York, used 
an E101 for only one application: loan 
bookkeeping. The machine caused no dis- 
ruption of routine, and was used as a 
“proving ground” for the exploration of 
other applications and for training pro- 
grammers. The E101 can make 100 book- 
keeping entries per hour, including interest 
computations. The Loan Division had 
only 300-400 transactions a day, but the 
reduction in man-hours, from 51 to 15, 
alone justified its rental. 


Datatron (Burroughs) 205. This is a 
medium size general purpose system. The 
components include the computer, the mag- 
netic tape system, console with photo-elec- 
tric reader, high speed tape punch, type- 
writer control, card readers, card punches, 
printers, and input-control-output system. 
Input may be typewriter, punched paper 
tape, manual keyboard, or punched card. 
Output may be typewriter, punched paper 
tape, visual display, punched card, or line 
printed report. Three typical input-output 
mechanisms are paper tape handlers, auto- 
matic tapewriters, and decimal keyboards. 
Paper tape input is at 32,400 characters a 
minute; punched card input at 100 cards a 
minute; paper tape output is 800 charac- 
ters a minute; and punched card output is 
100 to 150 cards a minute. 

Allstate Insurance Company was the first 
company to make general business use of 
a medium sized computing system. The 
first specific application was the preparation 
of quarterly reports for the Underwriting 
Department. Each report originally took 
1800 man-hours, but the Datatron reduced 
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the time to 12 hours. Allstate wanted to 
save dollars but also wanted its manage- 
ment to have quick and up-to-date reports. 
Late in 1956 Datatron was computing the 
budgets of 430 of Sears’ 700 retail stores; 
ach of 17,000 departments averaged four- 
tenths of one minute, a total of some 100 
hours. Previously this task had taken ten 
man-hours per department. A 10,000 em- 
ployee payroll processed in less than 12 
hours was a typical Datatron application. 

BIZMAC. A Time (67:102, March 19, 
1956) article referred to the BIZMAC, 
meaning Business and Management Auto- 
matic Computer, as the “world’s largest 
computer system (197 units, covering 20,- 
000 sq. ft.),” and said that it “will keep 
automatic inventory of 12 U. S. and over- 
seas depots for Army Ordnance Tank- 
Automotive Command in Detroit...” The 
BIZMAC, like most other systems, uses the 
building block approach. This means that 
a system of equipment may be selected 
from basic and peripheral units for adapta- 
tion to the individual requirements of any 
organization. 

A variety of input equipment may be 
used with BIZMAC. The tapewriter and 
tapewriter-verifier has a keyboard which 
may be used to produce either pages or 
punched paper tape. A card _ transcrib- 


er can convert IBM cards to magnetic 
tape at the rate of 400 cards per minute. 
The output equipment is even more varied 
than the input equipment. An _ electro- 
mechanical printer can print out 600 lines, 
each of 120 characters, per minute. An elec- 
tronic printer consists of a camera, a film 
processor, and printer. The camera reads 
magnetic tape on 35 mm. film at the rate 
of 2000 characters per second. The film 
processor develops the film at the rate of 
100 feet every 30 minutes. The printer 
exposes the printing paper, and develops 
and fixes the paper at the rate of 1800 feet 
per hour. A typical installation consists of 
one magnetic core memory and one mag- 
netic drum memory, four input trunks, 
eight output trunks, ten tapewriters and 
tapewriter-verifiers, one paper tape tran- 
scriber, one interrogation unit, one electro- 
mechanical printer, and fifteen tape stations 
and control units. 

BIZMAC is capable of handling all rou- 
tine bookkeeping functions, and in addition 
can handle a variety of tasks such as ac- 
counting for accounts receivable and pay- 
able, cost accounting, cost analysis, in- 
ventory control, preparation of manage- 
ment reports, market forecasting, payrolls, 
product control, and sales analysis: 


CONTEMPTIBLE COUNTERS? 


An ancient and venerable computing de- 
vice is the abacus to us, the soroban to the 
Japanese, and the s’choty to the Russians. 
3asically the abacus is a device for repre- 
senting numbers by counters or beads 
sliding on rods. Over a large part of the 
non-Western world it is the principal com- 
puting machine, serving the same purpose 
as our adding and calculating machines; 
it is, in fact, the prototype of every com- 
puting device in existence. The notion that 
use of the abacus is evidence of an inferior 
culture is widely held. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The abacus is at once one of the oldest, 
most enduring, and efficient products of the 
human mind. From five thousand years ago 
in the Tigris-Euphrates Valley to the pres- 
ent time, the abacus has served mankind 
well, aiding him in commerce and invention. 
It is likely that the abacus was developed 
independently at different times in different 
civilizations; the Peruvian Indians, for in- 
stance, used a form of abacus for rapid 
calculation even before the arrival of the 
white man. The results of computation 
were recorded by knots tied in a cord. 

Why has the abacus endured? Because 
it is efficient. Addition and subtraction may 


be accomplished on the abacus faster than 
on a calculating machine. It is true that 
the abacus is slower in multiplication and 
division, but only slightly; the fact that 
multiplication is repeated addition and di- 
vision is repeated subtraction accounts for 
this negligible deficiency. 

At one time the abacus was used in 
American schools to teach addition and 
subtraction. It has much to recommend it; 
it is cheap, fast, efficient, and versatile. 
Every child can own one and carry it 
around. Lee Kai-Chen, an enterprising 
abacus salesman in Formosa, is trying his 
best to get Americans to use the instru- 
ment again; he points out its usefulness 
and remarks that people who can’t afford 
an adding machine at home should have 
an abacus. 

Recently at one school in California, the 
abacus was introduced in all second and 
third grade classes as part of a project to 
improve speed and accuracy in the handling 
of numbers. Next time you hear that the 
abacus demonstrates the backwardness of 
the rest of the world, remember this: the 
Case Institute of Technology, in its $2.5 
million computing center, keeps an abacus 
mounted on the wall in a glass case—it is 
labeled “Use in Emergency.” 


AUTOMATION ORGANIZATIONS 


There are a number of business organiza- 
tions devoted to various phases of automa- 
tion. Some of the ones which you should 
know about are: 

Association for Computing Machinery, 
14 E, 69th St.,. New York 21, New York. 
Dues $10 year. Publishers of : Journal of 
the Association for Computing Maciinery 
(quarterly) ; Communications of the ACM 
(monthly); Computing Reviews  (bi- 
monthly). 

British Computer Society, Ltd., Finsbury 
Court, Finsbury Pavement, London, E. C. 
2, England. Publishers of : The Computer 
Journal; The Computer Bulletin (members 
of the Association for Computing Machin- 
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ery may obtain both of the above quarter- 
lies for an additional $6). 

National Machine Accountants Associa- 
tion, 1700 W. Central Road, Mt. Prospect, 
Illinois. Publishers of: Journal of Ma- 
chine Accounting (monthly). 

Society for Automation in Business Edu- 
cation, Dr. E. Dana Gibson, Professor of 
Office Management, San Diego State Col- 
lege, San Diego 15, California. Dues $2 
year. Publishers of: SABE Data Proces- 
sor (monthly). 

Systems and Procedures Association of 
America, 817 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 26, 
Michigan. Publishers: Systems and Pro- 
cedures Quarterly. 
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Conducted by Anthony R. Lanza 


Business Education Advisor, International Cooperation Administraticn 


NAVA EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY AND CONVENTION 


Over 1000 different models of all types 
of audio-visual equipment are detailed in 
The Audio-Visual Equipment Directory, 
Seventh Edition, just published by the 
National Audio-Visual Association. In- 
cluded in this completely revised 1961 edi- 
tion are more than 700 photographs of 
audio-visual equipment. 

The 289-page Directory adds this year 
for the first time three completely new 
illustrated sections, “Teaching Machines”, 
“Classroom Radios”, and “Instructional 
Television”, the latter including classroom 
TV receivers as well as closed circuit TV 
cameras and monitors. Individual sections 
of the plastic-bound book separately treat 
sound motion picture projectors, all types 
of still picture projectors, micro-projectors, 
screens, projection stands, tape recorders, 
phonographs, language laboratory equip- 
ment, and reading and tachistoscopic de- 
vices, in addition to equipment of the three 
new sections, 

Among a variety of improvements in this 
year’s edition is a 50 per cent expansion of 
the reference section on manufacturers’ 
trade names. This section links brand and 
model names with the name of manufac- 
turers. It is intended to simplify the prob- 
lem of discovering the source of a product 
which is only identified by a trade name. 

This year’s revision of the Directory is 
almost a complete revision. “About 95% 
of all the listings in the present edition are 
either entirely new this year or have been 
changed to some extent from former list- 
ings. Under no circumstances is any listing 
ever repeated without its current accuracy 
being checked word by word by the manu- 
facturer.” Despite its greater size and 


comprehensiveness, there is no change 
from the 1960 price of the Directory, $4.75 
per copy, or $4.25 per copy if payment 
accompanies order. 


Summer Convention in Chicago 


To see and operate much of the equip- 
ment included in the NAVA Directory you 
should visit the 21st National Audio-Visual 
Convention to be held July 22-25, 1961 at 
the Morrison Hotel in Chicago. 

It is predicted that the 1961 NAVA 
Convention will be the largest meeting of 
audio-visual people ever assembled. Plans 
are being made to register well over 3000 
people, and an exhibit area accommodating 
just under 250 booths has been set aside 
for the four-day event. Last year, 206 
booths were occupied and_ registration 
totaled 3,174 persons topping the three 
thousand mark for the first time. In 1961 
the convention and exhibit should show a 
continuation of this surging interest in 
audio-visuals. 

The National Audio-Visual Convention 
& Exhibit attracts A-V dealers from all 
over the United States and Canada, as 
well as audio-visual users from the fields 
of education, religious instruction, indus- 
trial training, business sales and merchan- 
dising, government, medicine, and agricul- 
ture. It is the largest single exhibit of 
audio-visual equipment, materials and serv- 
ices assembled at any time under one roof. 

Additional information on the NAVA 
Equipment Directory and Summer Con- 
vention may be obtained from National 
Audio-Visual Association, 1201 Spring 
Street, Fairfax, Virginia. 


NET 


The National Educational Television and 
Radio Center (NET) is a unique organi- 
zation that has done much in recent years 
toward strengthening, improving, and ex- 
panding the total educational television 
enterprise in the United States. 

NET provides its forty-eight affiliated 
non-commercial stations with ten hours of 
programming each week in the humanities, 
the sciences, the arts, the social sciences, 
public affairs, and children’s fare. 

Now, with the help of a $200,000 grant 
from the Fund for Adult Education, NET 
hopes to increase its effectiveness by set- 
ting up a Department of Utilization. This 
Department will seek to develop the maxi- 
mum educational effectiveness of selected 
NET programs, 

“To understand what the Department 
of Utilization will do,” says NET presi- 
dent John F. White, “it is necessary to 
understand the essential difference between 
NET programs and most of those on com- 
mercial television.” 
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“Most commercial programs are entities 
in themselves. When the programs end, 
its function is over. But the NET pro- 
gram is most successful if, when it is 
over, it stimulates the viewer to snap off 
the set and do something—get a book and 
read further on the subject or seek out a 
discussion group. 

“The Department of Utilization will 
work with NET’s affiliated stations across 
the country, and with the educational insti- 
tutions in communities served by these sta- 
tions, to plan and develop systematic study- 
discussion programs and other educational 
programs for adults. These programs will 
be built around the content and ideas de- 
veloped in educational television series pro- 
duced by or with the assistance of NET, 
and will utilize recordings, films, print, and 
other media. 

“In some cases this will mean working 
with commercial television and radio sta- 
tions, film producers and distributors, and 
publishers. In others it will mean working 


directly with institutions of higher learning 
and voluntary agencies having serious edu- 
cational purpose. 

“NET’s new department will arrange 
training institutes and work-shops at the 
experimentation - demonstration - training 
center of Washington University in St. 
Louis, and other such centers, to help com- 
munities organize programs useful for their 
own localities. It also will maintain an in- 
formation service for educators, including 
specialists in adult education, and broad- 
casters, and through this service it will en- 
courage all interested agencies to join 
forces in adopting patterns and methods 
that have proved successful elsewhere.” 

The address of the National Educaticnal 
Television and Radio Center is 10 Colum- 
bus Circle, New York 19, New York. 


“THE CHECK COLLECTION PROCESS" 


The new Indiana University Audio- 
Visual Center production, “The Check 
Collection Process,” a 21-minute—l6mm 
film, accomplishes two purposes: (1) it 
shows the step-by-step procedures followed 
by banks in the collection and payment of 
checks, and (2) it provides factual mate- 
rial in visual form suitable for upper-level 
instruction in commercial law and banking 
courses, 

“The Check Collection Process” system- 
atically investigates the check collection 
procedures of the American banking sys- 
tem. The stages a check undergoes from 
time of deposit until it is canceled “paid” 
are examined in sequential order. First, 
the operations of the depository bank are 
shown. The means by which checks are 
collected from the banks “6n which they 
are drawn are analyzed. Through anima- 
tion and live action, the functions of the 
clearing house, correspondent banks, and 
the Federal Reserve System are explained. 
Finally, the operations of the payor bank 
are shown. 

While the film focuses upon the basic 
operations performed at each stage in the 
collection process, the complexities and 
ambiguities inherent in this system are not 
overlooked. Each operation is considered 
in light of the participating banks’ finan- 
cial motives. The importance to the in- 
dividual bank of freeing funds for in- 
vestment and loan is emphasized. Some 
exceptions to the regular routine such as 
large checks and return items are treated. 
Areas that hold specific implications for 
commercial law students are not treated in 
full, but left “open-ended” for develop- 
ment by individual instructors. 

A project of the National Legal Audio- 
Visual Center, “The Check Collection 
Process” was produced with the assistance 
of the American Fletcher National Bank 
and Trust Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Prints, which are available in black and 
white only, may be purchased for $100. 
The film is also available on the yearly 
rental payment plan which leads to owner- 
ship. Those interested in previewing the 
film may write for details to the Indiana 
University Audio-Visual Center, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 
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Conducted by I. David Satlow 


for classroom teachers 


Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn. New York 


A STUDY TO DETERMINE THE VALIDITY 
OF PART Vi, SECRETARIAL PROCEDURES, 
OF THE CERTIFIED PROFESSIONAL 
SECRETARIES EXAMINATION .. . 


Ph.D. Study 

University of Michigan 

by MARGARET D. ZAUGG 
University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 


The purpose of this study was to test 
the validity of Part VI, Secretarial Pro- 
cedures, of the Certified Professional Secre- 
taries Examination, This entailed the de- 
termination of: How scores received by 
examinees on the test correlated with rat- 
ings which the employers made of on-the- 
job performance of the duties covered by 
the items in the test. The basic assumption 
was that a passing score on this section of 
the test should signify to an employer that 
the performance of an examinee who earns 
such a score will be superior to that of an 
examinee who received a failing score. 

In the preliminary part of the study, a 
Secretarial Procedures Scale, for rating on- 
the-job performance of the duties included 
in the test, was constructed and tested. The 
Procedures Scale was then used to obtain 
employer ratings on a selected sampling of 
the examinees who took Section VI of the 
test in 1959, 

A correlation between test scores and 
ratings indicated negligible relationship. 
Other factors considered were: education, 
years of experience as a secretary, and age. 
Although education showed a slight rela- 
tionship to test scores, the other two factors 
showed negligible relationship. 

The two main conclusions drawn from 
the study were: 1) A passing score on the 
test does not indicate any better on-the-job 
performance than a failing score; there- 
fore, on the basis of the original assump- 
tion, the section of the test under study 
would not be considered valid; 2) The na- 
ture of secretarial work is such that sub- 
jective factors must be considered if any 
true evaluation is to be made of a secre- 
tary’s performance of her duties. 


FACTORS THAT INFLUENCE THE 
EXCELLENCE OF SUPERVISING 
TEACHERS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION... 


Ed. D. Study 

Indiana University 

by HELEN E. GIBBONS 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


The study was undertaken in order to 
identify and analyze the general personal 
and professional characteristics and meth- 
ods of operation of superior supervising 
teachers in business education. 

Data were obtained through personal in- 
terviews with 48 selected supervising teach- 
ers in business education who were an in- 
tegral part of the student-teaching pro- 
grams of Ball State Teachers College 
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(Muncie, Indiana), Indiana State Teachers 
College (Terre Haute, Indiana), and In- 
diana University during the 1958-59 school 
vear and from the 54 student teachers un- 
der their direction during that time. The 
supervising teachers were selected by the 
directors of student teaching of each of the 
three institutions as being in the upper third 
of the entire group of supervising teachers 
employed by their institutions during the 
1958-59 school year. 

Analysis of the data led to the division of 
the supervising teachers into two groups, 
one group of 13 being considered superior, 
and the other group of 35 being considered 
typical. Since all 48 comprised a highly 
select group, the term, “typical,” as used in 
this study, merely designated the 35 teach- 
ers who were not classified as “superior.” 

Outlook on student teaching was the key 
professional characteristic of the superior 
supervising teachers. Six methods of oper- 
ation differentiated the superior supervis- 
ing teachers from the typical ones: 

1. Warmly welcoming the student teach- 
ers. 

2. Informing the high-school students 
about and preparing them psychologically 
for the student teacher’s arrival. 

3. Introducing the student-teacher grad- 
ually to the full responsibilities of teaching. 

4. Rendering constructive criticism of the 
student teacher’s written lesson plans. 

5. Intelligent observation and participa- 
tion by the student teacher. 

6. Conducting daily professional confer- 
ences with the student teacher. 

Further analysis of the data obtained led 
to the formulation of a professional image 
of a superior supervising teacher in busi- 
ness education, 


FACTORS WHICH CONTRIBUTE TO THE 
DIFFICULTY OF SHORTHAND 
DICTATION MATERIALS ... 


Ph.D. Dissertation 

University of Minnesota 

by MILDRED HILLESTAD 
Northern Illinois University, De Kalb 


This study had a twofold purpose: 1. to 
determine a method measuring the difficulty 
of shorthand dictation material and 2. to 
identify those principles of Gregg short- 
hand with which students experience most 
difficulty as reflected by errors made in 
shorthand notes written from dictation. 

Multiple regression equations were de- 
veloped with which to predict the average 
number of errors students are likely to 
make in recording dictation in shorthand. 
A sample of 100 business letters especially 
prepared for this study, each 160 words 
long, provided data regarding character- 
istics of dictation material which were as- 
sumed to cause difficulty in recording 
shorthand dictation, The letters were dic- 


tated to advanced shorthand classes in eight 
Minneapolis-St. Paul high schools, and for 
each letter dictated five papers randomly 
chosen from each class were examined for 
shorthand errors. 

Of the sixteen original characteristics 
selected for study, six were significantly 
related to the criterion of shorthand er- 
rors: the number of syllables, the vocabu- 
lary level, the number of o sounds, the 
number of times a terminal t followed k 
or s, and the number of prefixes. How- 
ever, two variables that were actually 
characteristics of the words (syllables and 
vocabulary level) accounted for over 73 
per cent of the criterion variance, while 
the remaining four variables, all pertaining 
to the shorthand system, accounted for 
about 15 per cent of the criterion variance. 
The two characteristics of words, syllables 
and vocabulary level, were used in another 
regression equation, with a resulting R2 of 
7779, 

The words on which shorthand errors 
occurred were classified according to length, 
vocabulary level, and the principles of 
shorthand involved. The percentage of 
errors made on the words in each category 
was determined in order to identify the 
principles on which the greatest proportion 
of errors was made and to see whether or 
not the shorthand error rate changed with 
the length or vocabulary level of the words. 

Conclusions. 1. The difficulty of short- 
hand dictation materials can be predicted. 

2. Fewer errors occurred on brief forms 
than on any other type of shorthand out- 
line; but the highest error rate occurred 
on brief form derivatives. 

3. The error rate tended to increase as 
words became longer. 

4. Error rate was more directly related 
to vocabulary level than to length of words. 

5. Principles of shorthand theory with 
inconsistencies or exceptions accounted for 
more errors than those principles which do 
not vary. 

6. Students tended to spell out words 
completely although correct form may have 
required omission of some letters. 

7. Students made relatively few errors on 
the first 1,500 most frequently used words. 

Recommendations for teaching: 1. Rela- 
tively more practice should be provided on 
less frequently used words than is now cus- 
tomary, perhaps through more emphasis on 
word derivatives. 

2. A greater number of the 500 most 
frequently used words should be taught and 
automatized as brief forms. 

3. More’ help should be given in dis- 
tinguishing between 00 and o sounds and in 
representing them correctly in shorthand. 

4. Teaching materials should be organ- 
ized so that easily learned principles are 
taught early in the course. 

5. Presentation of shorthand principles 
should be coordinated with the frequency 
of use of words. 

Recommendations regarding the short- 
hand system. 1, The list of brief forms 
should include more of the frequently used 
words than it now does. 

2. Past tense should be consistently ex- 
pressed as a disjoined t. 

3. The principal vowel in each word 
should be written, 

4. One shorthand character should repre- 
sent all sounds of oo and o. 

5. All terminal ¢’s should be written. 
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with a national reputation .......... 


It pays to attend a business school with a national reputation. 


This is what young men and women say who have attended one. 


A Narionauy 
Apvertiseo 
institUTION 


They say it with happiness, glad that they made a wise choice. 
The diploma of a nationally-known business school is something 


tangible, something which can secure the all-important job inter- 





they know. 


view, and perhaps a higher starting salary. 
Employers have confidence in hiring the graduates of a school 


The schools listed on these pages are recognized by executives 





and business educators everywhere. 





Detroit Business Institute 
220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
“A DAVENPORT SCHOOL” 
Other Davenport Schools in Grand 
Rapids, Bay City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, 
Saginaw 
Bulletin on request 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


"Leaders in Business Education” 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 











AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
Keith Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 





ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Administration, Cler- 


ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 
e 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street ¢ Springfield, Illinois 


COLLEGE 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 





aw <a* 

IN BOSTON 
Individualized Education for Busin 
Diplomas in Business Administration. 

and Complete Secretarial courses. 
ing. Bookkeeping. Shorthand. Typing 
Days — Evenings — Saturdeys. 
ryant & Stratton 


150 Newbury Street Copley Square Boston 











HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


was 
Hammel Business University, Est. 1881 
and Actual Business College, Est. 1892 


Merged in 1954 


NOW Represents 139 Combined 
Years of Successful Business Training 


Akron 8, Ohio 
C. A. Neale, President 


Write for Bulletin 





ALVERSON-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 


Free Guidance Kits upon request 
Air Conditioned 


"The best jobs in Birmingham go 
to Alverson-Draughon graduates."' 


1829 First Avenue, North, Birmingham, Ala. 


BRYANT & STRATTON 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1854 
One and Two-Year Program of Higher 
Business Education in Accounting, Sales and 
Advertising, Secretarial, and Office Specialization 
Registered by the New York State Board of Regents 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 





HEALD COLLEGE 


Established 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. ¢ PROF. ACCOUNTING e 
SECRETARIAL ¢ STENOGRAPHIC ¢ CLERICAL 
Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Who in Americe”. 


Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Callf. 
Phone: ORdway 3-5500 





ar 
Viv 
AUERSWALD'S 
DS lmicresntins AMO SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL 


mweenrensvee 


E. G. AUERSWALD, PRESIDENT 
1524 Fifth Ave. Seattle |_| Washington 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Office Machine Courses 

Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 


H. T, Barnes, President 
Fownded 1904 


BBC means... 
BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 
Howard C. Porter, President 
Accredited by the a Commission 
for Business Schools 
All Regular Business Courses plus Medical, 
Secretarial and Basic Automation. 
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Secretarial 








BOLEN-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Career Training in Business Education 
Founded in 1899 


Dr. H. J. Bolen, President 





PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


e MEDICAL & ENGINEERING 


2-Yr. Courses. Full Secretarial Skills. Profes- 
sional emphasis on terminology, lab, in-train- 
ing programs. Professional positions open, 


Nationwide Employment Service 


BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Blvd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dorothy Finkelhor, Ph.D., Administrator 


CECIL’S BUSINESS 


COLLEGE 


AUTOMATION INSTITUTE ASSOCIATE 
UNIQUE APARTMENT DORMITORIES 





Spartanburg, S. C. 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Serving the Valley Since 1891 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 


1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
C. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


DAVENPORT INSTITUTE 


Secretarial—Executive and Medical 
Accounting—Business Administration 
Accredited by ACBS 
Dormitories and Coop Apartments for Women 
Room, Board and Tuition for Under $1000 per 
Year. A Non-Profit Institution Chartered by 
the State as a Class ''A'' College 
12 S. Division Grand Rapids, Michigan 





Oldest in U. S. 
Intensive Training 
Day and Eve. 


x 


oot 
Cos apt 
ger Start any time 


CG Individual promotion. 
st Special Short Courses 
367 Boylston St., Boston 


HONOLULU 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Oldest and Largest Business College in Hawail 
Complete Day and Night School Curricutums 
Accredited by the Accrediting Commission for 

Business Schools 


1178 Fort Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


a. 


B. S. in Accounting; B. S. in Business Administra- 
tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 
Education (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
Terminal courses. 
C. H. Husson, President 
Catalogue on Request 








Bangor Maine 








Inteystale_ 


BUSINESS COLLECE 


Fargo, North Dakota 
North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 


Business Cooge 
Write for Catalog 

















JACKSON BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


234 S, Mechanic Street Jackson, Michigan 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


A. C. Hermann, President 


MIDSTATE COLLEGE 


of Commerce 

Established in Peoria in 1888 
A private college of commerce offering college 
grade business, accounting, and secretarial 
courses; also, IBM Key Punch and other office 

machines. 

Ask for Bulletin of Courses 

240 S. Jefferson Ave. Peoria, Illinois 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1000 Church St., Lynchburg, Va. 
Complete Business Education. Coed. 

Member NACBS, Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 
Harry G. Green, President 








KING’S 
COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE 
NORTH CAROLINA 
DORMITORY 
FACILITIES 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 
THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


L. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
Felix at Eighth 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 

A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 
Accounting, Secretarial, Business Machines 
Medical Secretarial and Reporting Courses 





KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Education for 
Top Jobs 


ccredited by 
Accrediting l= fer , Schools 


Tenth and Pacific Avenue 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Accounting, Business Administration, Sales 
Secretarial and Court Reporting 
W. C, Stevenson, President 


24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ROBERTSON 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
40 North Riverside, Medford, Oregon 
LESLIE B. ROBERTSON, Director 
Secretarial and Accounting Courses 
Divisions of Robertson School of Business in 
Klamath Falls and Roseburg, Oregon. 





KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee's Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 


ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


Forty Years' Experience 
Training Secretaries 
Accredited by the Accrediting 


Commission for Business Schools 
2400 16th St., NW, Washington, D. C. 


NASHVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


226 7th Avenue Nashville 3, Tennessee 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 

Two-year courses in Business Administration, IBM 
Machine Accounting and Electronic Data Processing, 
Executive Secretarial and one-year courses in Sales 
Modern Office Practice, Lega! and Secretarial Science. 
Also, 15 months Medical Secretaria! Science and Engi- 
neering Secretarial Courses. Nancy Taylor Charm and 
Finishing School Course included in all training pro- 
Grams for young women. 

Registered by the Board of Regents of the 

University of the State of New York 
172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 





LDS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


since 1886 
. ie College of Business accredited by Ac- 
pee 4 ye for Business Schools. Ac- 


70 North Main Street Salt Lake City, Utah 


NATIONAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Roanoke, Virginia 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 
As a Junior College of Business 


ROCKFORD 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Accounting and _ Fin nance, 
Administrative A Sa t, Automa- 
tion Accounting, Medical Sener Legal Secretarial 
and Executive Secretarial. 

Also intensive Courses in Junior Accounting, Genee- 
raphy, Speedwriting Shorthand, IBM Key-Punch, 
Comptometer and clerical subjects. 

Approved as a Degree-Conferri Institution 
3f¢'w . Jefferson Street Rocktord, Ilinois 

Ask for Bulletin A 











LINCOLN SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 


A Professional School of Accountancy 
Secretarial Science and Business Administration 
Established 1884 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. 

209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. ROHLFFS, President 


STRAYER sunior couse 


OF FINANCE 
Associate in Arts degree courses: A.A. in Financial 
Administration or Accounting Major, C.P.A. Objective; 
also A.A. in Secretarial Administration with exeeu- 
tive, legal, or medical major. Training prevides aca- 
demic background plus specialization. Supervised 
dormitories. Air conditioned classrooms. 
Request catalog 


601 - 13th Street, Washington 5, D. C. 





MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ACCOUNTING AND SECRETARIAL COURSES 


One of Wisconsin's Leading Business and 
Secretarial Schools Since 1856 


Serving Madison for Over 100 Years 


More than 23,000 Graduates in the 
Field of Business and Industry 


215 West Washington Ave., Madison 3, Wisc. 


PAIR SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 


“‘BUSINESS training at its best'' 


e NANCY TAYLOR SECRETARIAL 
¢ AUTOMATION INSTITUTE 


[S$] = ll 


37 S. Wabash, Chicago 3, Illinois 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


In Oil Capital of the World 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A, Guise, President 


Write for details 





MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Established 1891 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Secretarial, Business Machines 


A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 


Send for Free Catalogue 


PALMER COLLEGE 


Secretarial « Accounting « Busi Admin. 
Co-Educationai — Modern, Air-Conditioned 
Accredited by ACBS 
Dormitories for Men and for Women 


Divisions of Palmer College are Located in 
Columbia and Charleston, S. C. and Augusta, Ga. 


WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN 
CHARLES E. PALMER, C.P.A., PRESIDENT 
125 BULL STREET CHARLESTON, S. C. 





20TH CENTURY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


168 St. Francis Street 
Mobile, Alabama 
Sarah C. Hornung, Director 





MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 
Accredited by the Accrediti 
Commission for Business Schools 


Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capital Ave. Houston, Texas 





PERRY BUSINESS SCHOOL 


1400 Third Avenue 


Columbus, Georgia 


Marguerite Brumley, Director 





BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 


Registered by the State Board of Regents 
63rd Year 


UTICA SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 
BANK PLACE UTICA, N. Y. 
William S. Risinger, President 











do you 


know that 


a Conducted by Mae Walker, Fort Wayne Commercial College 


There are some 30,000 newspapers in the 
world, of which about 8,000 appear daily 
and 22,000 less frequently, according to the 
United Nationals Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 

w 

Most office executives are sold on the 
coffee-break for boosting both employee 
morale and production, according to Mod- 
ern Offices Procedures. They have to live 
with it and control it sensibly by providing 
facilities for such in the office, setting de- 
finite time limits for the breaks, and stag- 
gering the time so that all desks are not 
empty at the same time. 

ad 

The self-appointed, overworked execu- 
tive is harming almost every organization, 
according to Clarence B. Randall, former 
Inland Steel Chairman, in Dun’s Review 
and Modern Industry. Mr. Randall, who 
retired as economic adviser in the Eisen- 
hower Administration, says that the leaders 
among executives are those who exert their 
greatest strength without lifting their 
voices. 


Americans smoked approximately 510 
billion cigarettes, 4 per cent more than in 
1959, in 1960—an all-time record. Con- 
sumption of cigars, smoking tobacco and 
snuff also increased moderately. However, 
the popularity of chewing tobacco declined 
to a new low. 

v 

Some Tom Thumb items soon to be in- 
troduced on the market are: a piano weigh- 
ing 30 pounds, a tape recorder the size of 
a wrist watch, an air-conditioner no larger 
than a cigar box, and a telephone weigh- 
ing two ounces to clip on your belt, accord- 
ing to David E. Green in The American 
Weekly. 

wv 

Manufacturers of after-shave lotions 
say that the 1960 records of sales tops 
the 1959 record of $50.1 million, a 126.3 
per cent increase since 1946. In the 
same period, the sale of women’s perfumes 
and toilet waters increased in volume by 
104.6 per cent according to Sam Dawson 
in an Associated Press report. While men 
rarely buy perfume items for themselves, 





FOR BETTER 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Sales Horizons 


This book, by Haas and Perry, covers all aspects of 
modern selling and trains both for selling careers and 
consumer buying. Teaching and learning aids include 


illustrations, 
questions, projects, and case studies. 


Store Salesmanship, 5th Ed. 


This revision, by Robinson, Blackler, and Logan, of 
the “most interesting, authoritative, and practical text” 
in the field of retail selling lets you get right to the 
core of your retail sales course. 


For further information, write to: 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


end-of-chapter problems, 








they spend around $94 million for so-called 
luxury fragrance. This is over and above 
the estimated $271 million spent on men’s 
shaving preparations. 
al 
The average senior high boy now spends 
an average of $7.48 a week and saves $4.03. 
He gets more than half his income from 
part-time jobs, according to a recent survey 
by Scholastic Magazine. The average 
senior high girl depends mainly on allow- 
ances for the $4.98 she spends and the $1.87 
she saves. 
vw 
Anonymous authors turn out 30,000 dif- 
ferent titles, low cost best-sellers for the 
U. S. Government Printing Office, or about 
50 million publications yearly. “Infant 
Care” still holds the record of 12 million 
copies sold since its original appearance in 
1913, but a coming challenger is “Your 
Federal Income Tax” according to C. W. 
Buckley, superintendent of documents. The 
“bookstore”, he terms it, grossed a record 
$8 million in the last fiscal year. Prices 
range from five cents for ninth-place “Sep- 
tic Tank Care” to $74 for a book of airport 
plans. About 15,000 letters and 1,000 tele- 
phone calls daily pour into the office, which 
sets it prices as the cost of production plus 
50 percent. Self-sustaining, it turned in a 
profit of more than $3 million last year, re- 
ports United Press International. 
v 
Life insurance statisticians say the ac- 
cident death rate at ages 65 and over has 
decreased from 224 per 100,000 in 1949 to 
164 in 1958. 
v 
Fleet News reports that two-car families 
have increased 67 per cent in the United 
States since 1954, with 6.9 million Ameri- 
can families now operating more than one 
car.. 
v 
Most complaints against women em- 
ployees in business and their apparent mal- 
adjustments results from managerial failure 
to know the motivations, goals, and abilities 
of women workers, says Jndustrial Rela- 
tions News, a weekly management news- 
letter, in a special report, “Industry’s Grow- 
ing Stake in Womanpower.” 
w 
Most American families (more than four 
out of five) now turn over about 25 per 
cent of their income to local, state, and 
Federal governments in taxes. These are 
the families, with income ranging from 
$2,000 to $15,000 a year; that pay about 
70 per cent of the nation’s total tax bill, 
according to The Bennett Report, in Office 
Executive. 
yw 
Men’s hair tonic sales are estimated at 
$69.85 million annually, which climbs at a 
rate of at least 5 per cent a year, accord- 
ing? to an Associated Press report. 
i vy 
In 1886, a youthful station agent named 
Richard Sears began selling watches from 
North Redwood, Minnesota. One year 
later, in 1867, Sears placed a classified ad 
for a watchmaker in the Chicago Daily 
News. Alvah Roebuck answered it and 
thus established the famous partnership of 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., the multimillion 
dollar retail organization observing its 
Diamond Jubilee year. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 





\\\\I | | / / // - 
new materials 


A concentrated general dictation and 
transcription course has been prepared by 
The SoundScriber Corporation. It was de- 
signed to train secretaries in the skills of 
machine transcription in just five classroom 
hours, with minimum supervision. The 
course includes students’ textbook, instruc- 
tor’s manual and professionally recorded 
SoundScriber training discs. It consists of 
five work units, with each unit containing 
sections on transcribing aids and practice, 
spelling study and secretarial hints. 

Besides its application to classroom study, 
the course is adaptable to home study since 
the SoundScriber recording discs can be 
played easily on most 33% r.p.m. phono- 
graphs. This feature allows students to 
gain additional transcribing and secretarial 
practice at home. 

The price of the SoundScriber five-hour 
course is $6.10 and it may be obtained from 
Education Department, The SoundScriber 
Corporation, 6 Middletown Avenue, North 
Haven, Connecticut. 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co., 900 Fauquier Avenue, St. Paul 6, 
Minnesota, furnishes “Dictation — Office 
Style,” 24 pages, with essential practice for 
stenographic students. 


v 
You can get “McCormick Reaper Cen- 
tennial Source Materials,” a comprehensive 
treatment of the invention of the McCor- 
mick reaper, 68 pages, from International 
Harvester Co., Educational Service Dept., 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 
vw 
A 60-page brochure, “Our Growing 
Water Problems,” by R. G. Lynch, deals 
with the complex problems of managing 
public water resources for diverse and con- 
flicting needs of a growing population. A 
single copy is free, 25c each additional 
copy, from National Wildlife Federation, 
Servicing Division, 232 Carroll Street, 
N. W., Washington 12, D. C. 
v 
“Part-Time Employment for Women,” 
58 pages, prepared by the Women’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor, 30 cents (in coin) ; 
and “The Capitol,” 80 pages a pictorial ap- 
praisal of United States Congress in action, 
50 cents (in coin) are informative and 
stimulating for the woman and the citizen 
in a working-living world. 
w 
You can get “Economic Topics,” six 
articles from the 1959-60 Newsletter of 
the Joint Council on Economics Education, 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, free. 
| al 
The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., School 
Service Department, 632 Fort Duquesne 
Blvd., Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania, has a 
12-page booklet, “Color Dynamics,” which 
tells what color is and how it affects man’s 
everyday life. 


APRIL, 1961 


A thirty-page pamphlet, “You . . . and 
Your Career,” is available for 50 cents 
from Collier’s Encyclopedia, Library and 
Educational Division, 640 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. It analyzes 113 
careers, with educational requirements, 
salaries and sources of further informa- 
tion, plus selected reference books by job 
categories. 

v 

You can get the 1961 edition of Fiber 
Facts, 71 pp., free, from Product Informa- 
tion Office, Public Relations Department, 
American Viscose Corp., 1617 Pennsyl- 
vania Blvd., Philadelphia 3, Pa. Pocket- 
size, it includes a glossary of textile terms, 
a denier conversion table, and a guide to 
man-made fibers that lists their character- 
istics, end uses, trademarks, and producers. 

vw 

A free booklet, 53 pp., “Words Often 
Used in Business—They Bring Profit,” in- 
cludes alphabetized definitions of 1,000 
terms used by businessmen. Free from 
Dept. of Business Research & Education, 
Cities Service Petroleum, Inc., 60 Wall 
Street, New York 5, New York. 

al 

A 28-page booklet, listing sources of in- 

formation about other countries is avail- 


able for 25 cents from Foreign Commerce 
Dept., Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., 
1615 H Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
It includes addr of embassies and 
foreign travel agencies, with reference 
books and periodicals. 

vad 

You can get a 26-page booklet, “A List 

of Worthwhile Health Insurance Books,” 
by writing to the Health Insurance Insti- 
tute, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. Publishers’ addresses are given, also 
lists of organizations concerned with health 
and financing medical care, with names of 
periodicals that cover health insurance. 

vad 

Victor Animatograph Corp., Educational 

Information Division, Plainville, Connecti- 
cut, will send free booklets to show the 
best use of films in the classroom. They in- 
clude: “How Industry Profits from the 
Use of Sound Films,” “A Treasure Chest 
of Audio-Visual Ideas,” and “Audio-Visual 
Ideas for Religious Education.” 

al 


For 10 cents, one can get “The Role of 
Teacher Education in Distributive Educa- 
tion, 1959,” a Vocational Division Bulletin 
No. 279, prepared by Mary V. Marks, 
Head of the Department of Distributive 
Education, Richmond Professional Insti- 
tute, College of William and Mary. Address 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Miss Marks describes the teacher- 
educator’s proper balance of interest, per- 
sonality, and background between business- 
man and professional educator as the key 
to improved instruction. 


Teach typing-the easy way... 


—s Karlo DEMONSTRATING STAND 


The KARLO Typewriter Demonstrating Stand has been designed to 
meet the demand for the fast growing, popular method of audio- 
visual training. The stand is solidly built, eliminating wobble and 
vibration and features a wide range of adjustability from 35 to 48 
inches. Free rolling caster wheels make it easily portable and permit 
turning in all directions for demonstration purposes. 

The instructor stands at the typewriter, and demonstrates the 
proper typing technique in view of the entire class. Teaching is 
easier—learning is faster. 


This beautiful and convenient 
stand uses floor space equal to 
approximately the outside di- 
mensions of the machine it sup- 
mm ports. Metal fin- 
mB ished in black, 
green, brown, 
maroon or grey, 
baked wrinkle 
enamel. Wood 
top (16" x 16") 
finished in Wal- 
nut, Mahogany, 
Oak, Green or 
Grey. 
<4 Model 1 E 





SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

34 lonia Ave., S.W. 

Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 


Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 
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News About People, Schools, Organizations and Events 


E.B.T.A. Historical Collection 

The Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion has a committee at work assembling a 
collection of historical materials reflecting 
the developments in the work of the Asso- 
ciation which have contributed to progress 
in business education over the last 63 years. 

The materials will include programs, 
printed proceedings, yearbooks, pictures, 
magazine articles, and statements from 
surviving ex-presidents giving the high- 
lights of each year. These materials will 
be preserved in some library that will be 
accessible to graduate students and other 
researchers. 

The committee is made up of five ex- 
presidents of the Association: Peter L. 
Agnew (chairman), Paul S. Lomax, 
William M. Polishook, Sadie L. Ziegler and 
Louis A. Rice. 

Members of the Association and others 
who have materials of the years 1897 to 
1930 that they would like to donate to the 
collection are requested to notify the secre- 
tary of the committee, Louis A. Rice at 40 
Headley Road, Morristown, New Jersey. 


Prentice-Hall Awards Scholarship to 
Arizona State University Student 


The annual Prentice-Hall Business Edu- 
cation Scholarship award for 1961 was 
presented at the United Business Educa- 
tion Association—National Association for 
Business Teacher Education Fellowship 
luncheon at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on February 24. The award was ac- 
cepted for Miss Cheryl Thraen of Arizona 
State University by her sponsor, Donald J. 
Tate, of Arizona State University. The 
$500 scholarship is awarded yearly to an 
outstanding senior in business education 
at a college or university holding member- 
ship in the National Association for Busi- 
ness Teacher Education. It must be used 
for graduate study in business education. 

Miss Thraen, with membership in Pi 
Omega Pi, Alpha Pi Epsilon, Kappa Delta 
Pi, and Phi Kappa Phi, has been very 
active in campus activities at Arizona State. 
She has also been named to Who’s Who 
in American Colleges and Universities. 

Lewis R. Toll of Illinois State Normal 
University will serve as chairman of the 
Prentice-Hall Business Education Scholar- 
ship Administrative Committee during the 
coming year. He will be assisted by com- 
mittee members: Parker Liles, Georgia 
State College of Business Administration ; 
John Binnion, University of Denver; Mil- 
ton C, Olson, New York State University 
College of Education, Albany; Theodore 
Yerian, Oregon State College; and Mrs. 
Maxie Lee Work, secretary, University of 
Mississippi. 

In September, application forms for the 
1962 scholarship will be available to chair- 


men of business education departments in 
colleges and universities affliated with the 
National Association for Business Teacher 
Education. They may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Leonard J. Porter, Business Educa- 
tion Editor, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey. 


Helen Reynolds Retires This Year 


Helen Reynolds of New York Univer- 
sity will officially retire from teaching at 
the close of this semester. Fortunately, for 
many who will attend the University this 
summer, she will continue teaching during 
the summer session. Present plans also call 
for part-time teaching at New York Uni- 
versity during the fall semester as well as 
for part-time teaching at Hunter College 
during the sabbatical of Estelle Popham. 

Dr. Reynolds joined the faculty of New 
York University in 1937 as an instructor 
in the Department of Business Education. 
She was made an assistant professor in 
1940 and was later awarded .to assistant 
professor. In 1949 she was made professor 
of education. Before going to New York 
University she was on the faculty of the 
University of Ohio. 


Norman Antle Named 
Kentucky Supervisor rues 

It was recently announced that Norman 
Antle, a supervisor in the Division of In- 
structional Services, has been made part 
time Supervisor of Business Education in 
Kentucky. 

His experience includes high school 
teacher, elementary principal, high school 
principal, and supervisor of instruction. He 
is a former registrar of Spencerian Busi- 
ness College, Louisville, Kentucky. 


John Trytten to Retire 


John M. Trytten will retire as professor 
of business education in the School of 
Education at the University of Michigan 
at the end of this school year. 

He joined the faculty of the University 
of Michigan as instructor in business edu- 
cation in the School of Education and be- 
came coordinator of guidance activities in 
1936. In 1938 he was made acting principal 
of the University High School and in 1939 
he was appointed principal of the Uni- 
versity High School, a position he held 
until 1955. 

Before going to the University of Michi- 
gan, Dr. Trytten served as lecturer in Edu- 
cation, Ohio State University ; critic teach- 
er in business subjects, Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kalamazoo; a teach- 
er in Sioux City, Iowa; superintendent of 
schools in Minnewaukan, North Dakota; 
principal of the junior high school in 
Cookston, Minnesota; a visiting professor 
at Stanford University. 


Dave Satliow Retires from 
N. Y. City School System 

I. David Satlow, Chairman of the Ac- 
counting Department of Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Brooklyn, New York, recent- 
ly retired from the New York City school 
system, Dr. Satlow is currently serving as 
student-teaching coordinator of New York 
University’s Business Education Depart- 
ment, where he has been a part-time faculty 
member for the past four years. 

Dr. Satlow is a former president of Rho 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa and of Alpha 
Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon. Author of 
some 200 articles on teaching methodology 
and departmental supervision, Dr. Satlow 
has conducted a number of surveys and 
has served as public lecturer, curriculum 
consultant, and publishers’ adviser. He is a 
contributing editor of the Journal of Busi- 
ness Education. 


Marsdon Sherman to Iran 


Marsdon A. Sherman, on leave from 
Chico State College, Chico, California, has 
been made national adviser for business 
education in Iran as a member of the Inter- 
national Cooperative Administration (Point 
Four). He is advising the Iranian Min- 
istry of Education in the technicalities of 
establishing secondary schools for business 
training and a national institution for the 
training of teachers. 

In 1952 Mr. Sherman was sent to Japan 
under the Fulbright Grant to teach business 
communications at the University of 
Hitotsubashi, Tokyo. Before going to Chico 
he taught at New Mexico Highlands 
University, Las Vegas. 
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CONFERENCES, INSTITUTES AND WORKSHOPS 


The theme of the Fourteenth Annual 
Business Education Conference at the 
University of Kentucky will be “Cur- 
riculum Patterns for Today’s Schools,” 
This two-day conference will be held on 
the University campus in Lexington, 
Kentucky, July 13 and 14. 


Ray Price of the University of Minne-| 


sota will speak at the Delta Pi Epsilon 
luncheon on Friday. Other speakers in- 
clude John Pendery, South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
who will speak in the area of record 
keeping and clerical office practice; A. 
G. Mcllvaine, Eastern State College, 
Richmond, Kentucky, who will discuss 
the teaching of bookkeeping; and Alan 
Lloyd, Gregg Publishing Division, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, who will 
speak on the place of typewriting in the 
curriculum and suggestions for improy- 
ing its teaching. 


The Second World Institute on the 
Teaching of Typewriting will be spon- 
sored by the University of North Da- 
kota, Department of Business Education 
on July 5, 6, and 7. Twenty-four sessions 
have been planned (morning, afternoon 
and evening) at which time national and 
international specialists in the teaching 
of typewriting are scheduled to present 
lectures, teaching demonstrations, and 
symposiums in all areas of typewriting 
methodology. 

The Institute will place particular em- 
phasis upon new typewriting curriculum 
developments—vocational, personal use, 
elementary, junior high, secondary 
school, college, and business college. 
Additional topics receiving special em- 
phasis will be: motivation, grading and 
evaluation, the use of the teaching ma- 
chines in teaching typewriting, office 
practice typewriting, electric typewrit- 
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ing, and the development of speed and 
accuracy and new concepts in applica- 
tions and production typewriting. 

An additional added feature will be 
the First Distinguished Lecture in 
Teaching Typewriting. A special attrac- 
tion at this Institute will be three full 
scale model typewriting classrooms and 
laboratories, each designed with the lat- 
est and approved equipment including 
desks, electric and manual typewriters, 
chalkboards, demonstration stands, etc. 
An exhibition display of textbooks and 
other equipment will also be featured. 
3anquets, luncheons, teas, and recept- 
tions have been arranged. 

Detailed information concerning regi- 
stration, living accommodations and 
fees may be secured by writing to John 
L. Rowe, Chairman, Department of 
Business Education at the University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks. 


The second biennial graduate work- 
shop in business education, “Linking 
the Schools and Business,” will be held 
at Hunter College of the City of New 
York for eight days, June 30 through 
July 12. Estelle L. Popham will co- 
ordinate the course, which will carry 
2 graduate credits. 

Each morning a panel of representa- 
tives from business will describe cur- 
rent practices in their companies in 
such areas as systems and procedures, 
automation, employee selection and in- 
duction, work evaluation, and records 
Afternoons will be de- 
voted to library readings, committee 
reports, and field trips. For further in- 
formation, write to Dr. James R. Mee- 
han, Chairman of the Department of 
Business Education, Hunter College, 
695 Park Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


“Analysis of Shorthand Systems” will 
be one of the pre-session workshops 
to be conducted at Colorado State Col- 
lege June 12 through June 22, 1961. The 
first session will be conducted by 
Arnold Condon who will discuss with 
those attending the pre-session how to 
evaluate shorthand systems. Following 
Dr. Condon’s presentation Louis Leslie 
will discuss Gregg Shorthand and 
Gregg Notehand. This will be followed 
by a discussion of Pitman Shorthand 
by Marion Angus, Toronto. Carl Salser 
will discuss Briefhand, and Hamden 
L. Forkner will discuss Forkner Short- 
hand. 

During afternoon sessions the Steno- 
graph Company will discuss machine 
shorthand and what can be done with 
it. Then, there will be an opportunity 
on three or four successive afternoons 
for those who wish to learn the opera- 
tion of a shorthand machine to secure 
three or four hours’ practice on the 
Stenograph. 

The Colorado Business and Industry 
workshop conducted by W. Donald 
Nelson and Roland C. Waterman will 
travel throughout the state of Colorado 
visiting different types of business and 


industry in the State. Also, those par- 
ticipating in this workshop will have 
an opportunity to attend the Mountain- 
Plains Convention in Phoenix, Arizona. 

Another workshop undertaken for the 
first time this year by the Business Edu- 
cation Department will be, “Develop- 
ing Economic Understandings Through 
Business Classes.” This class will be 
conducted by Ramon P. Heimer] and 
Roman F. Warmke. Leaders from the 
fields of labor and management will be 
called in as guests and used as resource 
persons for this workshop. 

For additional information on any of 
these workshops, please write to Dr. 
Kenneth J. Hansen, Chairman, Business 
and Business Education Department, 
Greeley, Colorado. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


The 43rd annual meeting of The 
American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business will be held at the 
Olympic Western Hotel in Seattle, 
Washington on May 3-5. Dean Maurice 
W. Lee, president of the group, will pre- 
side at the first session Wednesday 
morning, devoted to a discussion of 
“New Developments in Undergraduate 
Business Programs”. Presiding over the 
afternoon session will be Dean Richard 
Donham, vice president of the Associa- 
tion. “New Developments in Graduate 
Business Education” will be discussed 
at this afternoon session. 

Chosen as the subject for the Thurs- 
day morning meeting is “Global Aspects 
of our Society—Challenges to Business 
Education.” Dean Austin Grimshaw, 
secretary-treasurer of the group will 
preside at this morning meeting. Thurs- 
day afternoon will be devoted to various 
committee meetings. Dean Lee will pre- 
side at the dinner in honor of retiring 
member deans, in the evening. 

There will be a business meeting of 
member deans on Saturday morning. 

’ 

Oscar H. Edinger, Jr., Mt. San An- 
tonio College, Walnut, California was 
elected president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges at the recent 
convention of this group, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The vice president for the 
next year is Charles L. Harman, Blue- 
field College, Bluefield, Virginia. 


The 1961 convention of the Central 
Commercial Teachers Association is 
scheduled for May 12 and 13. All meet- 
ings will be held at the Black Hawk 
Hotel in Davenport, Iowa. 

The officers of the group are: Presi- 
dent, Ralph B. Wells, American Insti- 
tute of Business, Des Moines, Iowa; vice 
president, T. E. Backstrom, The Minne- 
apolis Business College, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; secretary, Stuart Sears, 
Gates Colleges, Waterloo, Iowa; treas- 
urer, E. B. Lutenberg, Bayless Business 
College, Dubuque, Iowa. 


New officers of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association were elected at 
the annual meeting held April 1, 1961, 
at the Hotel Statler, New York. E. 
Duncan Hyde, Supervisor of Business 
Education, Baltimore Public Schools, 
Baltimore, Maryland was elected presi- 
dent; John Dooley of Boston Public 
Schools, Boston, Massachusetts, vice- 
president. Harold Barron, Lafayette 
High School, New York, was elected a 
member of the Executive Board. Other 
officers and Board members continue on 
unexpired terms of office. 

Two appointments for 
ing year have also been made: Mrs. 
Florence McGilvray, Wellesley High 
School, Wellesley, Massachusetts, pro- 
gram director; and Mrs. Frances D. 
Blessing, Senior High School, Coates- 
ville, Pa., membership chairman. 


the follow- 


The theme for the tenth annual con- 
vention of the Mountain-Plains Business 
Education Association is “Horizons in 
Business Education”. All meetings will 
be held in the Western Skies Hotel, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico and are 
scheduled for June 15-17. The general 
chairmen will be Frank Gilmer, Valley 
High School, Albuquerque and Mrs. 
Eva Glaese, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque. Program chairman is 
Raymond R. White, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman. 

Included among the speakers will be 
Hamden L. Forkner, Carl  Salser, 
Samuel J. Wanous, Floyd Golden, 
Charles E. Zoubek, Robert J. Ruegg, 
Elvin S. Eyster, J. Marshall Hanna and 
Robert E. Slaughter. 


F. Wayne House, University of Neb- 
raska, Lincoln, has been chosen presi- 
dent of the National Association for 
Business Teacher Education for the 
1961-1963 years. Albert C. Fries, Chico 
State College, Chico, California was 
elected vice president and Ruth Wool- 
schlager, Northern Illinois University, 
DeKalb was chosen secretary. John L. 
Rowe, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks is the editor for the next 
two years. 

George A. Wagoner, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville was elected a 
Board member. Other Board members 
are Russell J. Hosler, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison and Faborn Etier, 
University of Texas, Austin, 
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SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES, 3d 
Edition, by Wallace B. Bowman and 
Mary Ellen Oliverio, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
674 pp., 1961. $3.52. 


The basic structure of the Second Edi- 
tion of this book is retained in the new 
Third Edition—Part I: review of some 
aspect of shorthand theory; Part II: an 
article related to the correspondence of the 
next part; Part III: a series of actual 
business letters; Part 4: an article on some 
phase of the stenographer’s responsibility ; 
Part V: review of the learning (by means 
of one or two letters) achieved through 
the study and practice of the previous 
material in the study. 

In total, there are 40 dictation studies, 
each composed of five parts as mentioned 
ibove. These studies develop a shorthand 
writing vocabulary of approximately 6,500 
words with easier, high-frequency vocabu- 
lary emphasized in the earlier studies. At- 
tention is paid to syllabication with both 
preferred and permitted division shown in 
the preview words of each written assign- 
ment. Office style dictation is introduced 
relatively early—in Study 26. 

The teachers’ manual which accompanies 
the text includes special letters of high- 
frequency words for dictation speed build- 
ing. 

The shorthand characters are of the 
same high quality of previous editions; the 
new material introduced (sixty percent) 
and the revision of previously used material 
makes this a new text. The brief form 
chart (with both shorthand and longhand 
forms) and the guides for dividing words 
placed inside front and back covers are 
helpful additions to the book. 


MANAGEMENT IN MARKETING, by 
Hector Lazo and Arnold Corbin, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 647 pp., 1961. $8.50. 


The approach in this book is from the 
managerial point of view, the new concept. 
There is need, in the authors’ opinions, to 
apply the same scientific management tech- 
niques to marketing that have proved so 
effective in industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction. The book, therefore, is more con- 
cerned with management in marketing 
(sales, advertising, research, product 
planning, and so on) rather than with 
marketing management in terms of day-to- 
day operating decision, techniques, and 
practices. 

The book is divided into three parts— 
Preliminary Phases, Management in Spe- 
cific Marketing Functions, Elements of 
Managerial Administration. Case studies 
at the conclusion of each main section pro- 
vide interesting working materials. 

For bibliography, the authors refer read- 
ers to a comprehensive and current bibliog- 
raphy being compiled under the auspices of 
the American Marketing Association for 
publication later in the year. 
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CREDIT AND COLLECTION LETTERS, by 
Richard H. Morris, New York: Channel 
Press, Inc., Great Neck, 295 pp., 1960. 
$5.95. (Sponsored by the National As- 
sociation of Credit Management) 


According to the sponsor, this book is 
not a basic course in grammar; it does not 
preach theory. It does offer, however, a 
thorough grounding in composing letters 
that have a proved record of being effec- 
tive. .. . The collection letters reproduced 
have been tested by many of the most suc- 
cessfully operated Credit Departments. 

The first eleven chapters discuss the 
principles of good letter writing with spe- 
cial emphasis on credit and _ collection 
letters. Chapters 12 through 25 present 
samples of tested letters for various credit 
and collection situations. Chapter 26 briefly 
discusses foreign correspondence and 
chapter 27 is a series of questions and 
answers titled “What Secretaries and Typ- 
ists (and Their Bosses) Should Know.” 


GUIDANCE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION, 3d 
Edition, by J. Frank Dame, and Albert 
R. Brinkman; Cincinnati, Ohio: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 330 pp., 
1961. $4.00. 


An examination of the table of contents 
of this book will reveal that the book is 
planned for classroom teachers, guidance 
counselors, and other educational workers 
who find themselves involved with student 
personnel services—sometimes without spe- 
cial preparation for these duties. Table of 
content titles are: Guidance and Business 
Education; the Business Curriculum; the 
Interview and the Guidance Worker; the 
Occupational Survey; Job Analysis; the 
Follow-up Study; the Placement Service; 
the Case Study Method; Testing and Guid- 
ance; Occupational Standards and Guid- 
ance Services; the Exploratory Period; 
the Career Conference; Interpreting Guid- 
ance Services. 

A brief bibliography is included at the 
end of each chapter containing some of the 
many excellent titles which have appeared 
on the topic of guidance in books and 
magazines from the forties to the sixties. 


ARITHMETIC REVIEW, 2d Edition, by Ray 
Wall Fisher, Frederick D. Wahl, and 
Blake W. Spencer; New York: Pitman 
te Corporation, 76 pp., 1960. 

40. 


Arithmetic Review has been written to 
provide practice materials for speedy and 
effective improvement of the arithmetic 
skills. It may be used for group or for in- 
dividual instruction, either in or out of the 
classroom. 

Only the most common applications of 
the mechanics of arithmetic are taken up— 
denominate numbers, weights and measures, 
ratio and proportion, aliquot parts, per- 
centage, and simple interest. 


The first twenty-five lessons emphasize 
manipulative skill— computational rather 
than the reasoning aspect of arithmetic, in 
the belief that the student must have quick 
response to basic processes before he can 
handle unusual applications of each process. 

The review of fundamentals is given by 
units, each unit or phase being complete 
in itself, but at the same time progressing 
logically to the next unit. Presumably, the 
instructor could also use the review ex- 
ercise as a pre-test to determine need for 
teaching any one of the sections. In each 
case, the review exercise is a series of 
thought questions involving the © skills 
emphasized in the previous learning exer- 
cises. If a student is able to handle capably 
the thought questions without previously 
having reviewed the related learning ex- 
ercises it could be assumed he did not 
need remedial practice on those exercises. 


PROGRESSIVE FILING, 7th Edition, by 
Gilbert Kahn, Theodore Yerian, and 
Jeffrey R. Stewart, Jr.; New York: 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1961. $3.16. 


Those who have enjoyed the sixth edition 
of this popular filing text and its accom- 
panying teaching materials will thrill to 
the improvements and appearance of this 
new edition. Newcomers will certainly wish 
to examine the text before making a de- 
cision to purchase filing supplies. 

The authors and publishers have sens‘bly 
retained many of the features that dis- 
tinguished the sixth edition. For example, 
rule simplification (reduced from 33. to 
20); teachable presentation of rules (all 
presented by the end of chapter 2); early 
presentation of the filing cycle; and em- 
phasis on finding. 

The new features include: expansion of 
student activities—starting with chapter 2 
the students begin to apply the rules; 
greater emphasis on records management ; 
clarification of filing nomenclature; greater 
emphasis on visible filing; discussion of 
automation as it affects filing; and enlarge- 
ment of subject filing. 

Probably the most important new feature 
is the so-called “visual approach to filing.” 
In addition to the beautiful colored illustra- 
tions in previous editions, color is now used 
to emphasize procedures, steps, materials, 
and concepts. Drawings, flow charts, and 
photographs have been used generously 
throughout the text (not just in the first 
few chapters). The book is beautiful and 
most helpful. Now, indeed, the student 
will be able to read about filing and under- 
stand what he is reading. Filing can be- 
come a study of systems and of possible 
adaptation to a particular situation rather 
than a rote-learning process forgotten as 
soon as the lesson has been completed. 

Important also is the modernization and 
expansion of charge methods, transfer 
methods, and selection of equipment and 
supplies. 

Accompanying the text will be practice 
materials in Progressive Filing—Basic and 
Advanced; Miniature Letters, New Series 
(all new); Tests; Film-strips; Workbook 
Exercises in Alphabetic Filing, 2d Ed., 
and Teachers Manual and Key. 

Be sure to get your examination copy. 
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BOOKKEEPING: THE PERSONAL-USE OBJECTIVES 
Robert G. Soule 


Barrington Public Schools, Barrington, Illinois 


UST what is the business teacher trying 

to teach in a beginning bookkeeping 
class? How many bookkeeping teachers 
stop and really consider the many objec- 
tives of the bookkeeping course. It is much 
easier for the teacher to merely follow the 
textbook course of study, completing as 
much as possible during the school year. 
I wonder how many teachers do just this 
and do not take the time to determine the 
true needs of their students. No one will 
deny that one of the major objectives in 
bookkeeping is vocational training, and that 
it is a worthwhile objective; but it should 
not overshadow the personal-use values of 
bookkeeping entirely. 

How many people take bookkeeping for 
personal use? The bookkeeping teacher 
should determine this as soon as _ possible 
in his classes. One way is to have each 
student fill out a questionnaire which could 
include personal data, work experience and 
reason for taking the course. Teaching in 
a suburban area of higher than average in- 
come, from my own experience, I find that 
a surprisingly large number of students are 
taking bookkeeping for personal use. 

Many girls, for example, are concerned 
with family financial planning and record- 
keeping. Many boys have been counseled 
by their parents to take bookkeeping for 
personal use. Local businessmen advise 
students to enroll in bookkeeping to learn 
to manage their personal business life. The 
local bank is a good example. The bank 
president’s son was advised by his father 
to take the course for personal use, even 
though he had difficulty fitting it in his 
college-preparatory schedule. An interview 
with the vice-president of the bank re- 
vealed that he was in favor of everybody 
taking a course in bookkeeping. He be- 
lieved this because he was in a good posi- 
tion to see how people handle their personal 
business affairs. 

Other people are interested in bookkeep- 
ing because someday they hope to have 
their own businesses. Some of these 
students will come from homes in which 
the parent owns or manages a small busi- 
ness. Some will likely come from farm 
homes. Successful farming today involves 
a large investment in machinery, land and 
livestock necessitating extensive bookkeep- 
ing. Some students will be planning on 
entering one of the professions and feel 
that knowledge of bookkeeping will be 
useful. They will need some knowledge of 
s‘ngle-entry bookkeeping and its applica- 
tion for small business enterprises. 

How can the bookkeeping teacher meet 
the varied needs of these students? There 
is much personal-use information available 
in the subject matter involving bookkeep- 
ing theory. Bank procedures, knowledge of 
terms such as net profit, assets, etc., and 


all the understandings necessary to appre- 
ciate our business system are readily avail- 
able in the course. 

But many bookkeeping textbooks either 
have little or no specific personal-use con- 
tent, or the chapters devoted exclusively 
to personal use are placed toward the end 
pf the book and quite often are not cov- 
ered because of time limitations. Most 
bookkeeping teachers would probably ad- 
mit to this lack of coverage. Teachers get 
so wrapped up in the theory of bookkeep- 
ing that they allocate little time to cover- 
ing other aspects of bookkeeping. The 
bookkeeping teacher should allocate the 
necessary time during the year to meet 
some of the personal-use needs of the 
students. If the textbook does not have 
the necessary subject matter content, then 
it is the teacher’s responsibility to call upon 
other instructional materials. If the text- 
book does have adequate content, then the 
year’s instructional program must be 
planned so that the personal-use subject 
matter is covered. Publishers of book- 
keeping textbooks have many  supple- 
mentary materials available for personal- 
use bookkeeping. Students should have the 
opportunity to complete projects and prac- 
tice sets that are designed to meet their 
specific interests and needs. The bookkeep- 
ing teacher should use short, pertinent 
problems designed to illustrate uses of 
bookkeeping in personal, community, and 
professional situations. The teacher should 
emphasize the value of bookkeeping in the 
financial management of individual and 
home living. 

The bookkeeping teacher should remem- 
ber that the person who learns bookkeep- 
ing for vocational purposes also needs the 
personal and consumer knowledges avail- 
able in the course in order to lead a suc- 
cessful, useful life. A person can hardly 
succeed in his chosen vocation if he is 
hampered both mentally and materially by 
a poorly-managed personal business life. 

The subject matter in the beginning 
bookkeeping course has much to offer to 
many students. The teacher must be aware 
of this at all times and fight the temptation 
to become a slave to the textbook. He 
should look upon bookkeeping as a useful 
tool both in vocational and personal life. 
Every person, like every business, must not 
only earn a living, but must manage to 
live on what he earns. Individuals and 
families, like businesses, do this best when 
they plan and budget wisely, keep helpful 
and necessary records, and follow good 
business practices. If the bookkeeping 
teacher really tries to meet the varied 
needs of his students he will be practicing 
the true art of teaching. This can be 
accomplished by stressing the personal-use 
values as well as vocational applications. 
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The underwood TOUCH-MASTER FIVE standard typewriter provides a 
touch so light and responsive that students make better-than-average progress, in a 
machine sturdily constructed to withstand the hard knocks of classroom use. So light 
is the Touch-Master Five’s touch that students trained on this machine adjust quickly 
to electric machines when entering business offices. Among its advanced features are: 


Instantly responsive touch tabulation § Balanced margin indicators B Paper centering, title- 
heading centering and aligning scales § Exceptionally light, fast carriage return & Fast, 
simplified ribbon changing (without touching the ribbon). 


underwood Corporation * Business Education Department * One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me literature on the new Underwood standard and electric typewriters, and my free copy 
of the newly revised “History of Typewriting,” without obligation. 
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It will pay you to investigate CVattonal 315 


This 


Card... 


a new concept in Computers 





can revolutionize your data 
processing procedures. 


This magnetic card is the heart of the National 315 a reel of magnetic tape. Up to 16 CRAM files can be 
Card Random Access Memory (CRAM) ...an un- operated on-line with the National 315... providing 
equalled advance in economical magnetic file processing. 88,883,200 alpha-numeric characters ... an unprece- 


In effect, a reel of magnetic tape—31, inches 
wide—has been cut into 256 strips forming ad- 
dressable magnetic cards. A single card is capable 
of storing 21,700 alpha-numeric characters. Each 
card contains seven recording tracks that can be 
addressed electronically by the central processor. 


The 256 cards (5,555,200 alpha-numeric charac- 
ters) are housed in a removable cartridge that 
can be changed in less time than it takes to change 


dented range of random accessible memory. 


This unique system combines all the advantages 
of random and sequential processing .. . elimi- 
nates rewind time... requires fewer files... 
speeds sorting, up-dating, and reporting routines. 
INVESTIGATE THE NATIONAL 315 for eco- 
nomical price performance ¢ For unusual expansi- 
bility ¢ For high-speed, balanced processing ¢ For 
economy of programming ° For ease of operation. 


Learn why the National 315 is the most advanced electronic data 


processing system available today. Call your nearby National office, 
or write to Data Processing Systems and Sales, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY e Dayton 9, Ohio 


* TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES...77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY ADDING MACHINES CASH REGISTERS 
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